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For the Christian Spectator. 


4 still more expeditious Way of 
| Doing Good. 


PRAYER for the youth in our col- 
leges has been urged by this, among 
other motives ; that it Is a more ex- 
peditious way of supplying the world 
with good ministers than to do it by 
means of Education Societies. The 
argument is this; that these youth 
being already far advanced in 
their education, would, in case of 
their being furnished with spiritual 
qualifications, be sooner employed 
in the infinitely important work of 
turning men to righteousness. The 
still more expeditious way of doing 
good, which I am about to propose, 
isto pray for the conversion of un- 
converted ministers. These are not 
merely far advanced in preparatory 
studies, but are actually invested 
with the ministerial office. No pe- 
cuniary expense is needed to prepare 
them to become good ministers of 
Jesus Christ. All they need is a 
new heart. And for this blessing 
all the friends of Zion ought devout- 
lytopray. But how do we know, 
it may be asked, that there are any 
ministers of this description? My 
first object will be to show that it is 
not uncharitable to believe, that 
teachers of this class aie to be found 
in the Christian world, and within 
the pale of the visible Church. Un- 
converted ministers may be divided 
into two classes, namely, those who 
preach the truth, withouthaving any 
experimental knowledge of it, and 
‘hose who preach false doctrines. The 
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latter class, who are emphaticall 
styled ‘false teachers’ and ‘ blind 


guides,’ are more particularly in- 


tended in the request, which is now 
made of the friends of the Redeemer, 
to pray for the conversion of uncon- 
verted ministers. 

Among the reasons which lead 
me to believe that false teachers are 
now to be found in the Christian 
world, I will state the following. 

1, Such teachers, we know, ex- 
isted in the days of inspiration. 
There were false prophets in the 
Jewish, and false apostles and teach- 
ers in the Christian Church. This 
fact is made certain by those men 
who spake not of themselves, but as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
In some instances they even pointed 
out the false prophets and false 
teachers by name. Jeremiah men- 
tions by name several of the false 
prophets of his day. In the days of 
Elijah, the false prophets in Israel 
were altogether more numerous than 
the true prophets. Paul complains 
much‘of the trouble which he had 
from false teachers. Such trouble 
he had in the churches of Galatia 
and Corinth. ‘These teachers he 
evidently considered as destroying 
what he himself built up. In his 
second Epistle to Timothy he names 
Hymeneus and Philetus, as two cor- 
rupt teachers, whose word did eat 
like a canker. 

This proves beyond controversy 
to every man who believes the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, not merely 
that it isa possible thing that false 
teachers should exist; but that 
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teachers of this character have actu- 
ally existed. Inspired men, being 
cotemporary with these false teach- 
ers, could detect them, and warn 
the Church against their destructive 
errors. ‘loeffect this was one im- 
portant object of those epistles sent 
trom tieaven by the Son of God 
himself which are recorded in the be- 
einning of the Revelation of St. 
— 

The future existence of false 
ie Fee Beg is predicted by the inspired 
writers; so that we have the spirit 
of inspiration to assure us, not only 
that teachers of this character did then 
exist, but alsothat they would exist in 
succeeding periods of the Church. 
‘Che Saviour forewarns his Church 
that there would arise false Christs 
and false prophets, who would de- 
ceive, if it were possible, the very 


elect. Paul when taking leave of 


the EXphesian elders, delivers this af- 
tecting prediction: * For I know 
this, that after my departing shall 
erievous wolves enter in among you, 
not sparing the Hock. Also of vour- 
selves shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away disciples 
after them.” The apostle Peter is 
very explicit on this point, ip his 


second epistle at the beginning of 


tue second chapter: ‘* But there 
were false prophets also among the 
people, even as there shall be false 
teachers among you.” By the light 
of revealed truth it is evideut, that 
filse teachers have been in the 
(hureb since the apostolic age. 

3. The preseat existence of here- 
sfes is proot of the present existence 
of false teachers. Under this head 
it will be incumbent on me, first to 
prove the present existence of here- 
sies,and thento show how this proves 
the existence of false teachers. 

As to the present existence of her- 
esies in the Christian Church, it 
needs no other proof but this indis- 
putable fact; that systems of faith 
ave stillextensively embraced which 
are notonly unlike, but fundamen- 
tally different and contradictory to 


each other. Mowilt tbere be such 


a thing asheresy, as it is manifest 
irom the word of God there is, then 
it is equally manifest that heresy j is 
still extant. Which are the here- 
sies ? is another question. All I wish 
now to prove is their existence. 

Very different opinions are enter. 
tained in the visible Church on such 
interesting points as the attributes of 
God, his counsels, his laws, and his 
government, Very different opin- 
ions are entertained concerning the 
apostacy of man, and the extent of 
his depravity, and the necessity of 
redemption; also, concerning the 
person and work of the Redeemer ; 
also the way in which we gain and 
preserve an interest in his special fa- 
vour. No less different opinions 
are entertained concerning the resur- 
rection of the dead, and eternal judg- 
nent, with its endless consequences, 
Now is it not impossible, that we 
should embrace sentiments which 
are entirely dissimilar on points so 
fundamental, and yet none of us be 
guilty of heresy ? All who believe 
that heresies ever existed, will not 
hesitate to admit, there is_ the fullest 
evidence that they still exist. 

But how does the present exis- 
tence of heresies, prove the present 
existence of false teachers ? It is, in 
the first place, evident that heresies 
are originated and propagated by 
corrupt teachers. The origin otf 
heretical sentiments is accounted for 
in this way ; that *‘ men shall arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them.” First, 
there is a corrupt master, and then 4 
corrupt school. It is perfectly nat- 
ural to infer, that as heresies are in- 
debted to heretical teachers for their 
origin, so it is by their influence 
they are perpetuated. If mistake 
not, Paul attributes to heretical teach- 
ers the continuance of heretical de- 
ception, ina passage in the third 
chapter of his second Epistle to 
Timothy: * Now as Jannes and 
Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
these also resist the truth; men o! 
corruptiminds, reprobate concerning 
the faith. Butthey shall procec 
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no further; for their folly shall be 
made manifest unto all men, as 
theirs also was.” It is manifest that 
corrupt teachers in the Christian 
Church are pointed out and illustra- 
ted by the case of the magicians of 
Egypt, who withsteod Moses, and 
by their magical arts deceived the 
people. If the teachers of false doc- 
trines were once to have their folly 
made manifest to all men, it would 
be difficult to keep up the credit of 
their systems. [tis by the good words 
and fair speeches of these that the 
hearts of the simple are deceived. 
(see Rom. xvi, 18.) 

As it is evident that the Milleni- 
um has not yet come, when Satan 
isto be bound and Christ is to have 
universal dominion, so we have no 
reason to think that the teachers of 
the Christian Church are, as yet, all 
taught of God. It isto be one of 
the peculiar glories of that blessed 
period, that Zion’s watchmen will 
all beunited inthe knowledge and 
love of the truth. ‘That is the fa- 
vored time when the watchmen wil] 
allsee eye to eye, and lilt up their 
voice together. But this is far from 
being characteristic of the present 
day. The watchmen are very tar 
from seeing eye to eye. ‘They do 
not merely disagree in the modes 
and forms of religion ; thev differ in 
things of the most vital importance. 

I trust it has been made to appear, 
that it indicates no want of charity, 
because we believe that blind guides 
are still to be found in the Charch. 
I shall now suggest some motives to 
excite Christians to pray for their 
conversion. 

1. Prayer for the conversion of 
blind guides, is an expression of dove 
to them. ‘Their souls are precious ; 
and there is great reason to fear that 
they will be forever Jost. ‘The Sa- 
viour said, ** if the blind lead the 
blind, they will both tall into the 
ditch.”? The blind leader will not 
only fall into the bottomless pit ; but 
he will sink low in it. How can we 
love the soul of such a man, and not 
pray for his conversion to God ? 


Could a teacher of this character have 
a sight of the benevolent compassion 
which the children of God teel for 
him, while they are supplicating the 
throne of grace for his translation into 
the kingdom of Christ, his conscience 
at least must approve, and say, ‘ I 
ought not to hate these people be- 
cause they are praying for my con- 
version.’ Thomas Scott never had 
any reason, and never will, to all 
elernity, have any reason to hate 
Mr. Newton, for being so importunate 
in praying for him asa blind cuide. 
that his eyes might be opened. 

2. When false teachers are con- 
verted, the display which is made of 
the power and grace of God, is very 
illustrious. The peculiar obstinacy 
and criminality of such characters, 
makes room fora striking manifes- 
tation of divine power to overcome 
such obstinacy ; and of mercy, to 
save and bless a leader in the ranks 
ofthe enemy. ‘The conversion of 
such men resembles the conversion 
of Saul the persecutor. And _ the 
conversion of Saul brought a great 
revenue of praise to the God of all 
grace. All the followers of Christ, 
when they heard of his conversion, 
and that he preached the faith which 
once he destroyed, glorified God in 
him. Soitis now whenever a blind. 
ode has his eyes opened, and begins 
to preach the truth as it is in Jesus. 

3. ‘Phe probable effect which the 
conversion of a false teacher will 
have on the cause of truth, is a pow- 
erful motive to draw forth prayers in 
his behalf. "The conversion of such 
asinner, would be apt to arrest an 
uncommon degree of attention. 
'Phereisno work which the Almighty 
is performing on the earth, which is 
to be compared with that which he 
effects inthe hearts of men, in con- 
verting them from rebels into friends : 
and yet it is apt to attract but little 
of the attention of a world buried in 
business of pleasure. ‘There are 
times when the Captain of salvation 
subdues by his grace some gigantic 
foe, which serves to arrest more gen- 
eral attention. Such a conquest as 
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we are now contemplating, is pecu- 
liarly calculated to do its; and on 
this account it 1s greatly to be desi- 
red. Certainly it is to be devoutly 
wished, that the attention of creatures 
should be turned to the brightest dis- 
play of the Creator’s glory. 

There is another way in which the 
cause of truth will be greatly bene- 
fitted by the conversion of blind 
guides; it will put a stop to their 
misguiding others. Blind guides are 
said to lead their fellow men into the 
ditch; in other words, they lead 
them down to hell. They are char- 
ged with taking away the key of 
knowledge, so as to hinder men trom 
entering the kingdom of heaven. 
Their word is said to eat like a can- 
ker, to the overthrowing of the faith 
of their hearers. Their doctrines 
are called ‘* damnable _heresies,”’ 
which prove destructive not only to 
themselves, but also to their follow- 
ers. Who can number the souls 
which have been eternally undone by 
one heresiarch ! I:very false teacher 
is undoubtedly the instrument of ru- 
ining many. In this point of view 
every such conversion is unspeakably 
important. Were such a man to be 
truly converted, be would cease to 
pervert the right way of the Lord. 
He would be deeply humbled with 
the mischief which he had already 
done. 

The conversion of a false teacher 
would effect more than merely to put 
a stop to his doing mischief, it would 


prepare him to be very useful. If 


an heretical teacher is made a sub- 
ject of divine grace, he will embrace 
the truth. To him truth appears to 
be a matter of no small consequence. 
And he is apt to preach it in a man- 
ner uncommonly clear and distin- 
guishing. Whatever others may do, 
you cannot make this man adopt the 
sentiment, that 7 7s of no importance 
what a man believes. He knows by 
his own experience that heresies are 
to be reckoned among other works 


of the flesh, The Pharisaism of 


Paul’s early life, appeared to have a 
creat influence on him as a preacher 


of the doctrine of the cross. It re. 
markably qualified him to explain 
and enforce the doctrine of a free 


justification through the righteousness 


of God our Saviour. 

There are, without doubt, many 
men whe now sustain the office of 
ministers of the Gospel, who are men 
of superior talents and education, 
who are nevertheless worse than use- 
less, on account of their ignorance of 
the truth. These men need nothing 
but a new heart. torender them un- 
speakable blessings to the Church, 
Were they only to receive their sight, 
it cannot be a matter of doubt what 
they would do :—they would forth- 
with preach the faith which they 
have despised. Who can help but 
wish and pray for a host of such 
preachers ? 

It is possible that objections will 
arise in the minds of some against 
the proposal which has been made, 
to pray for the conversion of blind 
guides. 

Ist. It may be objected that we 
cannot pray for blind guides, unless 
we are informed who they are. This 
is not at all necessary. We can 
pray for all the sick without knowing 
who are now in this condition. We 
can pray for all the heathen without 
knowing the name ofa single beathen. 
We can ask God to undeceive such 
as have a false hope, without being 
able ourselves to searcin the hearts ot 
our fellow men. That there are false 
teachers, is perfectly evident, as we 
have already seen; we need not 
therefore hesitate to pray for their 
conversion. 

2dly. It will be objected, that 
those ministers who engage in the 
prayer proposed, do by this very 
thing consider themselves as_ not 
needing the intercession of others. 
I do not see how this consequence 
will tollow. Ifa concert of prayer 
should be proposed for the sick, 
would my engaging in such a concert 
amount to a declaration, that I do noi 
consider myself included in the num- 
ber for whom prayer is made ? Sure- 
ly the sick ought to pray one fo 
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another, that they may be healed. 

J would further remark that the 
true minister of Christ may know 
that they are not false teachers ; that 
they are not as many who corrupt 
the word of God. False teachers 
may boast of equal confidence ; but 
certainly they can have no assurance, 
of that which is not true. Faithful 
teachers may doubt of their own 
conversion, but at the same time 
they will feel assured concerning the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel. 
And when they find men holding the 
sacred office, who, instead of preach- 
ing in favor, preach against these fun- 
damental truths, they cannot help 
praying for them. (in their closets at 
least,) that the Lord would open 
their eyes that they may see. 

3dly. It will be objected that this 
proposal is invidious aud insulting, 
and not fraternal. How can this 
objection lie against the proposal ? 
Neither the names, nor the sects of 
the false teachers have been men- 
tioned. If my brethren, either in 
the ministry, or out of the ministry 
are afraid that my heart is not right 
with God, can I be offended with 
them because they plead with God 
in my behalf ? Could they exercise 
any good will towards me, and do 
less? If Lam now a blind guide, 
and should continue to be such until 
I die, it had been good for me if I 
had not been born. 

4thly. It will be objected that 
this proposal to pray for the conver- 
sion of unconverted ministers is cal- 
culated to weaken the confidence of 
people in the piety of their ministers, 
and in this way prevent their being 
benefitted by their insiructions. But 
would not the same objection lie 
against the caution which the Saviour 
gives us, to beware of false prophets 
which come to us in sheep’s clothing, 
but are inwardly ravening wolves ? 
And would not the objection lie 
against all which is said in the word 
of God, concerning the existence and 
pestilential influence of corrupt teach- 
ers? The objection supposes, that 
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hearers of the word ought not to be 
apprised there are any false teachers 
in the world. A sentiment more con- 
trary to the spirit of God’s word, and 
more prejudicial to the best interests 
of man, could not be breached. Let 
me suppose the country to be full of 
empirics, who make great and false 
pretensions to skill ,—what would 
be duty insuch a case ? Would it be 
duty to keep the country profoundly 
ignorant of this fact, lest it should be 
the means of creating suspicion in 
their minds even concerning skilful 
physicians P No, not by any means, 
will be the answer of every man. 
Every man wishes to be apprised of 
the thing which endangers his natu- 
ral life. -But is it not as important, 
that he should be apprised of that 
which endangers the life of his soul ? 

I will add one other objection, 
which is of a complexion somewhat 
different from those which have been 
already introduced; it is this—That 
the -ffort proposed will be utterly in 
vain ;—that if men have become 
teachers in the Church, without be- 
ing themselves taught of God, there 
is no hope that they will come to 
others with the inquiry, What must 
we do to be saved ? It is readily ac- 
knowledged that the case of uncon- 
verted ministers, Is a very alarming 
case. They are generally wise in 
their own conceit ; and we are teld 
that there is more hope of a fool, 
(that is, of one who makes no pre- 
tensions to wisdom,) than of such. 
Still [ do not think we ought to say, 
there is no hope that prayer for the 
conversion of corrupt teachers will 
not be of any avail. The case of 
Dr. Scott, is well kuown. According 
to his own statement, he was a stri- 
king example ofa blind guide, who 
had hiseyes opened. Other exam- 
ples of a similar nature, have proba- 
bly been known in our own country. 
There is a statement made Acts 
6. 7, which answers the objection 
now before us: ** And the word of 
God increased ; and the number of 
the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
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greatly ; and a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.” 
This circumstance, that a great com- 
pany of the priests were obedient to 
the faith, through the power of divine 
grace on their hearts, added a _ pecu- 
liar glory to the triumphs of the 
cross in apostolic days : and who can 
tell but that a similar circumstance 
may be one of the most illustrious 
displays of grace which shall usher 
in the Millennium ? Should a great 
company of heretical teachers be 
converted to the truth and become 
zealous preachers of the Gospel, it 


would bea most attractive display of 


the power and grace of Immanuel ; 
and would at the same time furnish 
some of the best instruments to go 
into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. 

The proposal which has now been 
made, is of sufficient importance to 
produce an explicit agreement in 

rayer, among all the ministers and 
friends of Christ in every part of the 
world. 

It has been the particular object 
of this communication, to stir up the 
Church to pray for the conversion of 
heretical teachers. In this connex- 
jon, it will not be unnatural to sug- 
gest the importance of much prayer 
for orthodox ministers; that they 
may all be men of grace; and not 
only so, but that great grace may be 
upon them all. And when we look 
to the great Head of the Church to 
increase the number of teachers, let 
us not forget his own direction on 
this subject, and then we shall pray 
only for laborers to be sent forth into 
the harvest. That by means of Id- 
ucation Societies, and prayer for the 
descent of the Spirit ou our public 
schools, and by prayer for the con- 
version of false teachers ; the num- 
ber of * laborers’? may be greatly 
multiplied, will, I trust, be the 
heart’s desire and prayer of all those 
who prefer Jerusalem above their 
chief joy. 





A SERMON. 


Prov. xxv. 28.—He that hath no rule 
over his own spirit, is like a city 
that is broken down and without 
walls. 


To those who are familiar with the 
scriptures, it is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that in ancient times it was the 
custom to surround cities by a strong 
wall. Unless this were done, there 
Was no security against the sudden 
irruption of enemies. With this fact 
in view, we shall readily perceive 
the beauty and force of the compar- 
ison between a ‘city broken down 
and without walls,’? and the condi- 
tion of a man who has ‘* no rule over 
his own spirit.” A city without 
walls was exposed to every enemy : 
it was in constant danger of being 
invaded and destroyed. The man 
who has no rule over his own spirit 
resembies acity thus exposed. He 
has lost that subjection of himself, 
which is like a wall of defence, and 
is liable to be invaded by every ene- 
my. fivery malicious and designing 
man may disturb his peace, and he 
has no security against the tempta- 
tions which may destroy his soni. 

Is he snbject to jealousy ? Every 
thing he hears, or sees will distar) 
him. Efe will be listening at every 
corner, and is sure to turn every 
thing against himself, even though 
he should be the most foreign from 
the subject of conversation. 

[she envious ? He will pine in 
secret, at the prosperity of others. 
He will view the dispensations of 
heaven as par lal; as though God 
designed to render him unhappy by 
making all around him happy. He 
is prepared to be wretched, with 
the means of happiness within his 
reach. 

Is he passionate ? Every idle word 
will throw him into a frenzy. His 
agitated passions are like the tumult 
of an assaulted city. Regardless of 
reputation, character and the claims 
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of friendship, he makes but little dis- 
tinction between his friends and his 
fyes, scattering around him ‘* fire 
brands, arrows and death.” 

[she hasty in forming his opinions ? 
fe will not subject his spirit to the 
dictates of wisdom till a knowledge 
of facts shall enable him to judge 
correctly, but will readily give to an 
idle report that consequence which 
is due only to truth. He condemns 
the innocent, and regards as enemies 
his warmest friends. Had he waited 
patiently for the truth, he might 
have spared himself the pain and the 
mortification ot censuring without 
cause and he would not have planted 
is own bosom with thorns. 

Hlas he no restraint over his de- 
praved inclinations ? [very temp- 
tation will lead him into sin. If any 
thing delights the eye he will be 
overpowered—if any thing charms 
the ear he will listen—it he meets 
with any thing that gratifies the taste 
he will indulge himself. 

Thus the man that has no rule 
over his own spirit, very aptly re- 
sembles a city broken down and 
without walls, ‘That self-government 
which might have defended him like 
the walls of a city is broken down 
oud he is exposed to every enemy. 
iLvery enticing companion, however 
despicable his character, may lead 
him away to the haunts of dissipa- 
tion, Every suggestion of the great 
enemy of righteousness will urge him 
torward to the ruin of his character, 
nis reputation, his soul. He has no 
security from the assaults of his foes. 
The walls of defence are broken 
down-—the enemy rushes in at every 
avenue, aud the inan himself leagued 
with bis enemies ts fatally doing their 
.ork—he surrenders aimost without 
tie shadow ot defence, for he is un- 
der the dominion of his own ungov- 
ernable passions, aud has no power 
tomake resistance. le that hath no 
‘ule over his own spirit is like a city 
broken down and without walls. 

But we may consider in another 
bolnt of view, the comparison be- 


tween a city broken down and with- 
out walls, and the man who has no 
rule over his own spirit. The tra- 
veller who turns aside to view the 
desolations of a once flourishing city, 
is filled with a train of the most pain- 
ful and melancholy — reflections. 
While be surveys the broken walls 
and mouldering columas, he is carried 
back to the scenes that preceded 
the devastation, and as he rebuilds in 
imagination the ruins, he hears the 
bur of business, and beholds a throng 
of happy people.—But the scene is 
changed. The beautiful city is re- 
duced to a heap of ruins—the voice 
of music and of mirth have ceased ; 
and worth, and innocence, and beau- 
ty and loveliness have fallen by the 
sword, or are Carried away captive. 
‘Tura now from this desolated city 
and contemplate the ruins of an im 
mortai being. 

The degrading effects of jealousy, 
of envy, and of every species of un- 
restrained passion illustrate the just- 
ness of the comparison in the text 5 
but there is one other vice one 
which is becoming more prevalent, 
and wore alarming than any other, 
by which it is most awfully illustra- 
ted. Let us tix our eyes then upon 
the victim of intemperance: and we 
shall have a more melancholy appeal! 
to our sympathies than can be pre- 
sented by a city in ruins—an immor- 


tal mind, created in the image of 


God, and destined to eternity, led 
captive at the will of Satan.— Reason 
is lostin the whirlwind of passion.— 
the limbs totter, but not with age— 
the eye is dim, but not with years— 
the countenance is deformed, but not 
with pain. Wad some unforeseen 
calamity produced this wreck of all 
that was lovely, we could have borne 
it. Had the eye that once sparkled 
with intelligence been robbed of its 
lustre by the hand of time—had the 
limbs been lopped away in the de- 
fence of his country-—had_ the fair, 
expressive countenance been chan- 


ged by disease, we could have wept’ 


over the ruins in the meekness of 
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submission. Butalas! the unhappy 
victim has been his own destroyer. 
No unseen enemy has fallen upon 
him by surprise—with his own hands 
he has thrown open the gates, and 
broken down the walls of defence. 
He has welcomed the murderers of 
his peace and bared his bosom to the 
fiery darts of his enemies. He is 
broken down, not by invincible ene- 
mies, but by the force of his own in- 
clinations, himself has given the 
death-blow to his character, his hap- 
piness, and probably his soul! And 
he has done this against prayers, re- 
monstrances, and fears. He _ has 
done this, in view of the wrath of God, 
and the lake of unquenchable fire. 
Nor has he fallen alone. He has thrown 
upon the walls which should have 
defended his unprotected family—he 
has plunged them into disgrace, and 
brought them down with mourning 
to an untimely grave. A son perhaps 
is ruined by the example of an un- 
godly father. A daughter distin- 
guished by all that is praiseworthy 
and lovely, is doomed to weep over 
blasted prospects and withered hopes. 
But the more melancholy part of the 
picture is not yet unveiled. Enter 
the dark, disconsolate dwelling, and 
there an affectionate wife collecting 
around her a group of wretched chil- 
dren, waits with a heavy heart the 
approach of a tyrannical, intoxicated 
husband. Wretched man! have you 
the semblance of humanity ? Does 
not the reflection that you are the 
author of this distress, in the rationa! 
moment plant thorns in your bosom ? 
—But I will not treat you with se- 
verity. You have a claim upon my 
tenderest sympathies. [rom the 
watch tower, I survey your ruin with 
an aching heart, and weeping eyes ! 
To your welfare I will devote the 
ardent prayer, the sleepless night, 
the midnight tear.—Your case al- 
though nearly hopeless, is not alto- 
gether desperate. There remains 
for you one solitary hope—the pray- 
ers and tears of your pious friends 
may prevail—an almighty arm may 
descend from heaven and pluck you 
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like a brand from the burning !— 
This hope alone keeps from the bit- 
terness of despair your weeping 
friends. ‘Tear not away from them, 
this solitary hope. 

There is another class of men, who 
have not yet wholly lost that self- 
subjection which resembles the walls 
of a city, but they are like a city 
whose walls are impaired and which 
is in danger of being broken down 
by an enemy. ‘To such, I would 
say—advance not a step farther in 
the high road to ruin—begin imme- 
diately to repair the walls of defence 
—resume that self controul which 
you have ina great measure lost and 
which is your only safe-guard. 
Abandon the haunts of dissipation— 
tear yourselves away, while it is yet 
in your power, from the murderers 
of your peace. Repulse from your 
bosom every enticing companion, 
and thunder in his ears the curse 
that Jehovah has denounced against 
the man that putteth the cup to his 
neighbour’s lips. 

Gut there is another class of men 
whom I wish chiefly to address upon 
this melancholy subject. It is that 
class, who are just taking the incip- 
lent steps toruin. They are the 
more exposed, because they are not 
aware of the danger. This class is 
constituted chiefly of young men— 
inexperienced, and artless adven- 
turers in the paths of vice. ‘They 
imagine themselves like a city sur- 
rounded by impenetrable fortifica- 
tions, which may bid a proud defi- 
ance to every enemy,—But, “let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he  fall.”’—Integrity of 
character ‘is assailed by a host o! 
subtle enemies, and the first step 
towards ruin, isa feeling of security. 
Let the walls of defence be ever s0 
strong, they are liable to be broken 
down unless the sentinel be kept at 
his post to give the alarm. Every 
avenue should be guarded with the 
utmost vigilance. An enemy «ou- 
bly superior may be repulsed as long 
as they are kept without the walls o! 
a fortified town, but if the walls are 
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broken down, and the citadel is ta- 
ken, there is little hope of regaining 
the victory. My young friends, in- 
dulge no careless feeling of security. 
The passions, and inclinations once 
indulged, acquire strength, and they 
wil] soon bear you along with an 
almost irresistible force. At the 
same time, you are injuring your re- 
putation and influence, and dimin- 
ishing that self-regard which is ne- 
cessary to decision of character. 
You are throwing down the fortifica- 
ijons around you, and exposing your- 
selves to every enemy. Go survey 
the ruins of all that was praise worthy 
and lovely, ask the unhappy victim 
what dire calamity has fallen upon 
him, and reduced him to this wreck 
af desolation. He will tell you that 
he once possessed a character, and a 
reputation as fair as yours: but he 
yielded to the criminal indulgence of 
unholy propensities, he listened to 
‘he enticing voice of ungodly com- 
vanions—he followed the steps that 
you are now pursuing.—Will you 
say there is no danger, with sucha 
beacon before you P Will you fear- 
lessly dash upon a rock, around which 
are scattered the fragments of a thou- 
sand wrecks ? Take the alarm while 
there is safety. Listen while there 
is hope.—Begin early to command 
vourselves—subject every unholy 
propensity to the dictates of heavenly 
wisdom, and seek for power from on 
high. Associate with the worthy, 
the intelligent, the refined, the pious. 
hegard every enticing Companion as 
‘he destroyer of your peace. [ff you 
will realize your danger, and guard 
yourselves against the indulgence of 
every depraved inclination, you may 
‘ive, the happiness of your friends, 
and the benefactors of mankind. 
You may die lamented, and your 
vorth shall be had in lasting remem- 
orance. And while, through the 
riches of grace, your ransomed spir- 
.smay ascend to heaven, the hand 
vtaflection shall renew the turf upon 
your grave, and memory will drop a 
carat the recollection of your vir- 
wes. Burif you feel that there is no 
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danger, and begin to form a habit of 
criminal indulgence—I survey the 
path before you with trembling.— 
I see you abandon the society of the 
worthy and sink into a degraded cir- 
cle. [see you fast approaching the 
quicksands, and the whirlpools of 
death—I see a father brought down 
with mourning to the grave—I see 
a mother wasting away in the anguish 
of despair. I hear the disconsolate 
sobbings of an affectionate wite—I 
see her pale, emaciated, broken-hear- 
ted—I see a pious circle mingling 
their prayers and their tears together 
before a throne of grace—I see an 
affectionate watchman weeping over 
the ruins of a soul committed to his 
charge—I see—lI see the grave clo- 
sing upon an object, distressing and 
appalling to humanity, and an im- 
mortal soul sinking into a lake of un- 
quenchable fire! O that my head 
were waters and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that l might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of 
my people ! 

In the application of our sub- 
ject, we shall consider briefly the 
importance of ruling our own spir- 
tts, and the means by which this 
can be efiected. When we consider 
the relations which a man sustains to 
his family, to society, to the world, to 
the universe, to eternity and to God ; 
the importance of self-government 
will appear sufficiently obvious. If 
this be disregarded, domestic happi- 
ness is destroyed, the peace of socie- 
ty is invaded, God is dishonored, and 
the soul is lost.—It is unnecessary 
therefore to dwell more fully upon 
the importance of subjecting our- 
selves to the dictates of wisdom—this 
is Obvious to every reflecting mind. 
I proceed to consider the means by 
which this momentous object may be 
effected. In the first place, the re- 
newing of the heart by the Spirit of 
grace. ‘This is the only effectual 
safe-guard against the practice of in- 
iquity. The natural heart is at en- 
mity with holiness, and will always 
be liable to break out into acts of 
immorality. The depraved pas- 
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sions, and affections, must be subdu- 
ed, and transformed by the Holy 
Spirit, before we can be prepared for 
heaven, or be safely defended from 
contracting habits of criminal indul- 
vence. But there are other means 
which tend far to the preservation of 
external character, and these means 
‘are important, because morality is 
important and has some connexion 
with the hope of spiritual reforma- 
tion. We havea more rational ex- 
pectation that the moral man may 
be saved than we have of the man 
“ who has uo rule over his own spirit, 
andis like a city broken down, and 
without walls.” 

We observe in the second place, 
that self-knowledge has an important 
influence in aiding a man to rule bis 
own spirit. Prom an acquaintance 
with ourselves, we learn the strength 
of our passions, and the dangers that 
await us, and feel the necessity of 
keeping the heart with all diligence. 

3. Intercourse with the refined, in- 
felligent, and pious, has a salutary 
effect. While a man moves in such 
a circle he has a character to sup- 
port. Efe has a regard for his repu- 
tation which is not easily destroyed, 
and he is under the powerful restiaiut 
of his worthy and elevated associates. 
But if be forsakes this society, and 
makes the degraded and the vicious 
his companious, be has taken the 
first step towards ruin. 

4. Enlarged views of ourselves, 
and the moinentous relations which 
we sustain. Let every man reflect 
that he is destined to eternity—that 
if he becomes a holy being, he is to 
be assuciated with angels and seraphs 
and to be admitted into the presence 
of God and the Saviour. Let him 
explore the depths of his own tmmor- 
tal mind, and send his thoughts down 
the line of endless duration, and en- 
quire what be will be, when the sun 
and the stars shall be blotted out, 
and millions of millions of years shall 
have rolled away, and his capacities 
of enjoyment or suffering shall have 
expanded beyond the present dimen- 
sions of the highest seranh. Jet 
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him consider the godlike greatness of 
ruling his own spirit—that the victo- 
ry over himself is immensely greater 
than the conquest of armies, or the 
kingdoms of this wor!d.—Now sur- 
vey, from this elevation, the haunts 
of dissipation, and hear the shoutings 
of profane mirth, and listen to the 
creaking sounds of the viol. Will 
you descend from this eminence, and 
forget that you are immertal beings ? 
— Will you be so very a slave, as to 
yield to every temptation, and be 
trampled down by every enemy ?>— 
Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon. 

3. The wise and the virtuous may 
do much by combining their influ- 
ence in the cause of humanity. They 
may take a promising youth by the 
hand, and lead him away from the 
scenes of dissipation, to the circles of 
refinement and morality. They may 
unite their persevering efforts, for the 
suppression of immorality, and by 
persuasion, example and _ kindness 
may aid their fellow men in the gov- 
ernment of their passions. Still we 
are to remember in view of all these 
means, that little can be effected 
without the blessing of God. The 
seat of iniquity its the heart, and the 
heart must be renewed by the Holy 
Spirit before we can expect any last- 
ing reformation even of external 
character. ‘This reflection should 
arouse every follower of Christ, to 
vigorous and prayerful exertion. | 
should be his constant, ardent prayer 
that the Spirit of grace may desceud, 
and breathe upon the dead. Ani 
now as I close this solemn subject. 
let me once more liftup the warning 
voice, to those who are in danger oc! 
losing that subjection of themselves 
which is sure to terminate in dis- 
grace, and which may prove the ruin 
of the soul. Advance no farther ti! 
you have deliberately surveyed the 
dangers that await you. Indulge no 
idle dreams of security. You may 
easily stop a rolling rock upon the 
top of a mountain, but when it has 
half descended to the valley, it wil! 
resist a mighty arm. Beware the 
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how you trifle with the strength of 
your inclinations—add no fuel to the 
fre. Pause and tremble lest you 
become“ like a city that is broken 
down and without walls,” and leave 
your disconsolate friends to mourn 
for you without hope. 


SS 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 

Tur example of Christ is a high 
theme of discourse, and matter of 
most pleas ng contemplation. The 
imitation of that example is a high 
aud difficult duty, and to be urged 
continually on all who bear his 
name. The following passage from 
Barrow’s sermon, ‘* of walking as 
Christ did,’ has pleased me so much, 
I have persuaded myself it would 
please your readers. E.R. 

‘Our Saviour’s example is espe- 
cially influential upon practice, in 
that it was, by an admirable tem- 
perament more accommodated for 
imitation than any others have been; 
that the perfect copy of his most holy 
life seems more easy to be transcri- 
bed, than the ruder draughts of other 
holy men: for though it were written 
with an incomparable fairness, deli- 
cacy, and evenness ; not slurred with 
any foul blot, nor any where decli- 
ving from exact straighiness ; yet 
were the lineaments thereof exceeding 
plain and simple ; not by any gaudy 
flourishes, or impertinent intrigues, 
rendered difficult to studious imita- 
tion; so that even women and chii- 
dren, the weakest and meanest sort 
of people, as well asthe most wise 
and ingenious, might easily perceive 
its design, and with good success 
write after it. His wasa gentle and 
steady light, bright indeed, bat not 
dazzling the eye; warm, but not 
scorching the face of the most intent 
beholder ; no affected singularities, 
nO supercilious morosities, no frivo- 
lious ostentations of seemingly high, 
but really fruitless performances ; 
nothing that might deter a timorous, 
discourage a weak, or offend a scru- 
pulous disciple, is observable in bis 
Practice: but, on the contrary, his 
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conversation was full of lowliness 
and condescension, of meekness and 
sweetness, of openness and candid 
simplicity ; apt to invite and allure 
all men to apnroach towards it, and 
with satisfaction to enjoy it. He 
did not seclude himself into the con- 
stant retirement of a cloister, nor 
into the farther recesses of a wilder- 
ness, (as some others have done) but 
conversed freely and_ indifferently 
with all sorts of men, even the most 
contemptible and odious sort of men, 
pubiicans and sinners; like the 
sun, with an impartial bounty, liber- 
ally imparting his pleasant light and 
comfortable warmth toall. He used 
no uncouth austerities in habit or 
diet; but complied, in his garb, witb 
ordinary usage, and sustained his 
life with such food as casual epper- 
tunity did effer 5 so that his indiffer- 
ency in that kind yielded matter of 
obloquy against him from the fond 
admirers of a humorcus preciseness. 
His devotions, (though exceedingly 
sprightful and fervent) were not usu- 
ally extended to a tedious and ex- 
hausting durance, nor strained into 
ecstatical transports, charming the 
natural sense and overpowering the 
reason ; but calm, steady, and regu- 
Inr, such as persons of honest inten- 
tion and hearty desire (though nat 
endued with high fancy, or stirring 
passion) might readily imitate. His 
zeal was not violent or impetuons, 
except upon very great reason, and 
extraordinary occasion, when the 
honour of God, or good of men, was 
much concerned. He was not rigo- 
rous in the observance of traditional! 
rites and customs, (such as were 
needlessly burdensome, or which 
contained in them more of forma} 
show than of real fruit,) yet behaved 
himself orderly and peaceably, giv. 
ing due respect to the least institu- 
tion of God, and complying with the 
innocent customs of men ; thereby 
pointing out unto us the middle way 
between peevish superstition and 
boisterous faction ; which as always 
the most honest, so commonly is the 
most safe and pleasant way to walk 
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ine He delighted not to discourse 
of sublime mysteries, (although his 
deep wisdom comprehended all) nor 
of subtile speculations and intricate 
questions, such as might amuse and 
perplex, rather than instruct and pro- 
fit his auditors ; but usually did feed 
his auditors with the most common 
and useful truths, and that in the 
most familiar and intelligible lan- 
guage; not disdaining the use of 
vulgar sayings, and trivial proverbs, 
when they best served to insinuate 
his wholesome meaning into their 
minds. His whole life was spent in 
exercise of the most easy and plea- 
sant, yet most necessary and sub- 
stantial duties ; obedience to God, 
charity, meekness, humility, pa- 
tience, and the like ; the which, that 
he might practice with the greatest 
latitude, and with most advantage 
for general imitation, he did not ad- 
dict himself toany particular way of 
life, but disentangled himself from all 
worldly care and business ; choosing 
to appear in the most free, though 
very mean condition ; that he might 
indifferently instruct by his example, 
persons of all callings, degrees and 


capacities ; especially the most, that 


is, the poor ; and might have oppor- 
tunity, in the face of the world, to 
practice the most difficult of neces- 
sary duties ; loveliness, contented- 
ness, abstinence from pleasure, con- 
tempt of the world, sufferance of in- 
juries and reproaches. ‘Thus suited 
and tempered by divine wisdom was 
the life of our blessed Saviour, that 
all sorts of men might be in an equal 
capacity to follow him, that none 
might be offended, affrighted or dis- 
couraged; but that all might be 
pleased, delighted, enamoured, with 
the homely majesty and plain beauty 
thereof. And in effect so it happen- 
ed, that ordinary people (the weakest, 
but sincerest and unprejudiced sort 
of men) were greatly taken with. 
most admired and applauded his de- 
portment; many of them readily 
embracing his doctrine and devoting 
themseives to his discipline ; while 
only the proud, envious, covetous, 
and ambitious scribes and lawyers 
rejected his excellent doctrine. scor- 
ned the heavenly simplicity and holy 
integrity of his life.”’ 
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For the Christian Spectalor. 
REMARKS ON THE SEPTUAGINT. 
I~ we were to vive credit to Aris- 


‘teas, and to Philo, Josephus, and 
Justin Martyr, who have quoted him, 


- we must believe that the Greek Ver- 


sion of the Old TVestament, which is 
called the Septuagint, was made by 
seventy two Jewish Elders, at the 


-request of Ptolemy Philadelphus 


king of Egypt; and with an exact- 
ness Which could be the result, only, 
of supernatural assistance. Learned 


“men, however, have satisfactorily 


proved, that the book that bears the 
name of Aristeas,is a forgery 5; and 
that the whole story, which it con- 
tains, respecting the manner ef ma- 


king the Greek Version, is a fiction 
unworthy of credit.* But though 
nothing is known concerning the au- 
thors of this version ; yet the Dialect 
in which it is written, as Dr. Pri- 
deaux has remarked, seems plainly 
to show, that it was made at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt. And the inequalities 
of its style and execution, furnish 
just ground to believe, ‘* that it was 
made by different persons, and at 
different times.’ Had the whole been 
the work of one man, or of any pat- 
ticular number of men who consulted 
toxether, we might expect to find 4 
uniformity ofstyle and language, and, 


* See Dupin on the Canon, vol. I. 
Prideaux’s Connexion, vol. 3d. and Ho 
dy, De textibus originalibus, &c. 
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‘making proper allowance, for the 
greater difficulty in translating some 
parts of the Old Pestament, than 
others,) a uniform accuracy in the 
translation. “The reverse of this, 
however, is found to be the case. 
The Pentateuch indeed, so far as I 
have been able to discover, exhibits 
a uniformity of style, and, in accu- 
racy, and perspicuity, is fur superior 
to any other portion of the Septu- 
agint. But, in the other parts of this 
version, a great diversity of style is 
observable; and some books are 
rendered with much more exactness 
than others. No one, ! think, can 
compare together the book of Psalms 
and the book of Proverbs in this ver- 
sion, without being couvinced, that 
they were translated by different 
men, who acted independently of 
eachother. ‘The language of Psalms 
is plain and simp!e; to that of 
Proverbs, neither of these epithets 
can, with justice, be applied. ‘The 
translator of Psalms appears to have 
felt it a sacred duty to adhere close- 
ly to the original ; the translator of 
Proverbs has indulged in the most 
unwarrantable liberties, not only 
changing the sense of many passages, 
but interpolating many others. Thus 
for instance, disappointed to find 
that Solomon, who had sent the slug- 
gardto the Ant, to learn lessons of 
heavenly wisdom, had taken no no- 
tice of that little, sagacious, industri- 
ous insect, the Bee, he has undertaken 
to supply the deficiency, by adding 
a paragraph concerning bees.* ‘The 
style of Job differs as widely from 
that of Psalms, as does the style of 
Proverbs; nor is it rendered any 
more accurately. Between the trans- 
lation and the original, it is, in many 
places, difficult to trace a resem- 
blance, or to conjecture what the 
translator read. And similar re- 
marks are, in a measure at least, 


applicable to many other parts of 


this version. This diversity of style, 


* Chap.’vi. 8. For other interpolations 
see chap. iv.27; ix. 12; xii. 11; xiii. 13; 
Xvi, 5,17 ; xav.10; xxix, 27, &c. 
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and rendering, seems plainly to 
show. that this translation was made 
by different men, who acted indepen- 
dently of each other ; and it is also 
a presumptive evidence, that it was 
not al: made atthe sametime. And 
though history dees not enable us to 
determine with certainty, when the 
several parts of it were executed ; 
vet there can, | think, be little reason 
to doubt that the Pentateuch, or Law, 
was translated, as early as the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. For by 
that time, the Jews of Alexandria, 
(for whose use this Version was 
made) living surrounded with the 
Greek inhabitants, had, most ot 
them, lost their own language, and 
Knew only the Greek. Into this, 
therefore, they needed their Law 
translated, for the purpose of reading 
it in their sybagegues on the sab- 
bath; a practice, which, at this 
time, prevailed universally among 
the Jews, not only in Judea, but in 
other countries where they resided 
in considerable numbers. And es- 
pecially would this practice be adop- 
ted by the Egyptian Jews ; who were 
so desirous of imitating their brethren 
in Judea, in every thing pertaining 
to religion, that at length, in direct 
violation of the Law of Moses, they 
built a Temple at Heliopolis, in 
which sacrifices were offered, and 
every branch of religious worship 
performed, in the same manner as in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. As soon 
then, as the Greek became the only 
language spoken among them, they 
would, no doubt, have their Law 
translated intoit. For though it has 
been the custom of the Jews, in la- 
ter ages, to read their seriptures, iti 
the Synagogue, only in the Hebrew ; 
yet atthe time to which | vow refer, 
and long afterwards, it was their 
practice to read them ia a language 
which they generally understood. 
‘To this practice, the Targums, which 
were paraphrastic translations into 
the current language of Judea, owed 
their existence. 

But, though the Law was transla- 
ted into Greek as early as the reign 
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of Ptolemy Philadelphus; yet the 
prophets probably were not transla- 
ted, till after the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when the Jews had in- 
troduced the practice of reading the 
prophets, as wellas the law, in their 
Synagogues. As soonas this prac- 
tice became established in Judea, it 
would naturally be adopted by the 
Alexandrian Jews ; and, of course, 
lead to a translation of the Prophets 
into Greek. 

And the eighteenth verse of the 
nineteenth chapter of Isaiah, as ren- 
dered inthe Septuagint, seems clearly 
to prove, that this book, at least, was 
not translated, till about the time, 
that Onias built his Temple at Heli- 
opolis. Of this and the following 
verses, it is well known, that Onias 
made great use, not only in persua- 
ding the King of Egypt to grant him 
liberty to build this Temple ; ; but 
likewise, in reconciling the Jews to 
this notorious violation of their Law. 
And hence, “ the city of destruction,” 
in this passage, is in the Septuagint, 
changed into r6A1g doedéx, the city of 
righteousness ; which is manifestly 
a wilful mistranslation of the text, to 
make it favor Onias, and his Temple. 

Whether the Hagiography was 
translated, at the same time with the 
Prophets, cannot now be ascertained. 
There is bowever, in the prolozue 
prefixed to the apocryphal book of 
Ecclesiasticus by the Greek transla- 
tor, a passage, which, if I mistake 
not, contains an allusion to the Sep- 
tuagint ; and if it does, it proves 
that the whole of the Old Testament 
must have been translated, as early 
as the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes 
king of i gypt. For it was in his 
reign, that this prologue was written. 
Offering an apology for the imper- 
fection of his translation, arising from 
the difficulty of adequately expres- 
sing in Greek, the force and spirit, of 
what had been written in Hebrew, 
the translator says, ‘* Wherefore let 
me entreat you to pardon us, wherein 
te may seem to come short of some 
words, which we have labored to in- 
terpret. For the same things uttered 
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in Hebrew, and translated into anoth- 
er tongue have not the same force in 
them. And not only these things, 
but the Law itself, and the Prophets, 
and the rest of the Books” (the 
Hagiography) ‘- have no small differ. 
ence, when spoxen in their own lan- 
guage,’ thatis, from what they have, 
when translated into another, J 
can perceive neither pertinency nor 
propriety in these words, unless the 
Law, and the Prophets, and the other 
sacred Books were, at this time, ex. 
tant insome other language, beside 
the Hebrew, .here called by way of 
emphasis, ‘ their own language,” 
And if the Son of Sirach here alludes 
to any translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, that translation was unques- 
tionably the Greek. And he had 
just cause fo insinuate, that there 
was no small difference between 
that and the Hebrew. The differ- 
ence, however, was more owing to 
the incompetency of the translators, 
than to the imperfection of the Greek 
language. 

Of the value of this version very 
different opinions have been enter- 
tained. Some have preferred it to 
the Hebrew ; while others have con- 
demned it as useless. The truth, ] 
apprehend. will be found to lie ina 
medium between these two extremes. 
If | might be permitted to express 
my views of the importance of the 
Septuagint to the cause of Biblical 
ae. I should say, 

. That it affords tittle or no assis- 
ms in correcting the Hebrew text. 
I am sensible indeed, that this is dis- 
puted ground. Many learned men 
have attached an importance to the 
Septuagint in this respect, to which 
in my view, it has no just claims. 
They have considered it a faithful 
representative, of the Hebrew Man- 
uscripts existing at the time, when it 
was made; and of course have re- 
garded it, as furnishing inestimable 
means of purging the original text 
from those corruptions, by which 
they suppose it has since been blem- 
ished and defaced. And hence, 
whenever they have disliked the 
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reading of the original, they seem to 
have felt themselves, at liberty to 
depart from it, provided they could 
plead the authority of this version. 
That the authority of the Septuagint 
however, Is Wholly insufficient to 


justify sach departures, will appear, 


f we consider, in the first place, that 
-upposing the Septuagint, in its pre- 
cent state, to be an accurate repre- 
sentation of that particular Manu- 
script, from which it was made, it 
will by no means follow, that it is an 
aecurate representation of the flebrew 
Manuscripts in general, at that time. 
Sume critics, of considerable note, 
have expressed strong suspicions, 
that some parts of this version at 
least, were made from a corrupted 
copy of the inspired text.“ As to 
the Greek Version of the Book of 
Proverbs,’ says Dr. Grey, ‘ that 
soes under the name of the Septua- 
aint, it must be owned that, in many 
places, “tis a wretched one, the worst 
perhaps of the whole Bible ; full of 
interpolations, transpositions, and 
palpable mistakes. All that can be 
~aid for it is, that whoever was the 
Author or Authors of it seem to have 
translated from a corrupted copy, 
which they wanted either courage, 
or skill, to reform 3 and which must 
therefore, lead thein into unavoidable 
obscurity, and contusion.’? Le Clere 
also savs of them, ** Aut wrézuso ust 
sunt codice, aut non satis attenti 
fuerant.? They either traustated 
fiom a corrupted copy, or were not 
ficiently caretul. 

fn the second place, if we should 
admit that the Septuagint, when it 
came out of the hands of the transia- 
tors, Was a faithful representative of 
ihe correctest Hebrew Manuscripts 
«lt that tine, it will by no means fol- 
iow, that this is the case now. It is 
as probable a priort, that the Sep- 
tuazint has suffered by the mistakes 
oi transcribers, as it is, that the He- 
brew has. And facts, I presume, 
show that it has suffered much more. 
A far greater diversity is found to 
xist between the Manuscripts of the 
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Septuagint, than between the Man- 
uscripts of the Hebrew. 

But, in the third place, it can by 
no means be conceded, that the Sep- 
tuagint, when it came from the hands 
of the translators, was an accurate 
representative of the Hebrew Text, 
at that time. ‘The supposition, that 
the translators made no mistakes, is 
wholly unsupported by proof, and 
altogether improbable in itself con- 
sidered. Some alterations since 
their time may have taken place, not 
only in their version, but also in the 
Hebrew, by the carelessness of trans- 
cribers : but after making all due 
allowance for these, there will still 
remain, a large number of passages 
in the Septuagint, which, I appre- 
hend, can never be accounted for, 
without supposing that the translators 
have, either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, departed_widely from the 
original, which they professed to trans- 
late. If any one entertain doubts of 
this, let him translate the Greek of 
such passages Into Hebrew, and it will 
givea textso different from the present 
Hebrew text, not only in sense, but 
in sound and appearance, as will, I 
trust, satisfy him, that a transcriber 
could scarcely mistake the one for 
the other.* If then the Hebrew, 
in these places, has been altered, the 
alteration must have been made by 
cesign. But who would be guilty of 
such baseness ? ‘The Christians, I 
believe, have vever been charged 
with it. Butsome learned men have 
strougly suspected the Jews, in whose 
keeping the Hebrew Manuscripts 
were, of having made such alterations. 
I cannot however, but look upon this 
suspicion, as a most uncharitable 
one, and a flagrant act of injustice, 
to this much injured people. For in 
the first place, some of the most'stri- 
king instances of discrepancy, be- 
tween the Septuagint and the He- 


* As a specimen of the passages referred 
to above, the reader may cousult the fol- 
lowing : Job iv. 12 to the 21. vi. 14 to the 
20. xl. 14,15, xli. 24, 25. Isa. x, 8, 9. 
XXVL. 2, 3, 4. 
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brew, are found in those passages, 
which the Jews could have no possible 
motive to altar because those passages 
have not the remotest bearing on the 
controversy between them, and the 
Christians. Aud, in the second place, 
ifthe difference, between the Sep- 
tuagint and the Hebrew, in those 
passages, which have a bearing on 
this controversy, be owing to alter- 
ations, designedly made by the 
Jews, they must have been destitute 
of commonsense. For every person, 
who will take the trouble to examine 
these passages, must be convinced 
that, generally speaking, they are 
much more favorable to the Christian 
cause, as they stand in the Hebrew, 
than as they stand in the Greek.* 
lf then, the Jews have altered the 
Hebrew of these passages, they have 
altered it, in such a manner, as to 
impair their own, and to strengthen 
the Christian cause. But who can 
believe they would do this ? 

That the Greek Translators have 
been guilty of numerous blunders, is 
uudeniable. By comparing their 
version with the Hebrew, we find, 
that they have often mistaken one 
Hebrew word, for another, when the 
difference consisted in only one or 
two letters which nearly resemble 
each otherinshape. ‘Thus, in Zach. 
x1. 10, they have read 17)" (which 
they literally render, xaTwpy7jtavro, 
‘* they have danced’’) for pt ** they 
have pierced,” confounding Daleth 
and Resh; and, by this mistake, 
have completely destroyed the sense 
of the passage. And a multitude of 
instances, nearly similar, might be 
produced, were it necessary. ‘These 
instances, though they do not im- 
veach the fidelity of the translators, 
are by no means calculated to give 
us a favorable opinion either of their 
judgment or their scrupulous care. 
They also show us how unreasona- 
ble it is, to reduce the Hebrew to a 
fevel with the Septuagint, in point of 


* See the following passages in the Sep- 
rnagent, Gen, xlix, 10. Isa, ix, 6. Jeremi- 
ah. xxiii, 6. Damiel ix,26. Zech. xii. tO 
and xp. f. 
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authority, as too many critics have 
been disposed to do. As the He- 
brew is the original, it has, on that 
ground, far higher claims to our con- 
fidence than any version ; and espe- 
cially than the Septuagint, which car- 
ries with itso much evidence of care. 
lessness and negligence, not to say, 
of unfaithfulness, in the translators. 
But if we should consider the Sep- 
tuagint, as possessing equal authority 
with the Hebrew, the question would 
arise, when, and on what ground, are 
we to give it the preference. Its 
warmest advocates will not pretend, 
that we are to follow it in all cases 
in which it differs from the Hebrew. 
What then are the cases in which we 
are to give it the preference ? The 
answer Will probably be, we are to 
preter it whenever it makes better 
sense than the Hebrew. But who 
are to be the judges of this P What 
one might esteem better sense, anoth- 
er perhaps would view very differ- 
ently. If our views of sense and 
propriety. are to be our guide in this 
case, [ do not very clearly perceive 
why they might not be our guide as 
well without the Septuagint, as with; 
at least, I ain unable to see what 
other purpose, the Septuagint an- 
swers, than merely to suggest to us 
readings, which, without it, would 
perhaps never have occurred to our 
minds. 


After all, if sense and propriety 
are to form the rule of judging, which 
is to have the preference, the Sep- 
tuagint, or the Hebrew, when they 
differ, the decision, 1 am persuaded, 
in an overwhelming majority of ca- 
ses, will be in favor of the latter. In 
nine instances out of ten, in which 
the Septuagint differs from the He- 
brew, every impartial person, who is 
a competent judge, will I doubt not, 
admit that the Hebrew makes the 
best sense and is most conformable 
tothe analogy of faith. Can this 
version then, bea sufficient authority 
for altering the original text P For 
my own part, L feel no disposition to 
give up my Hebrew Bible for the 
Septuagint : nor do IT believe. thot 
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the cause of truth would derive any 
advantage, from a correction of the 
former by the iatter. The more 
thoroughly the Hebrew Bible is stu- 
died, and the better it is understood, 
the deeper conviction, I think, will 
be felt, that it stands in no need of 
hose emendations which some learn- 
ed critics have been so forward to 
propose. — aS 

But, 2. Though the Septuagint is 
of no use in correcting the Hebrew 
text, it is nevertheless of great im- 
portance to the cause of Biblical Lit- 
erature. It affords the Hebrew stu- 
dent considerable assistance in ob- 
taining a critical knowledge of the 
original languages of the Old Testa- 
ment; and especially in determining 
the meaning of that class of words 
which occur so seldom in the Hebrew 
Bible, that their significations cannot 
be satisfactorily ascertained by the 
manner in which they areused. As 
the Septuagint is the most ancient 
version extant, and approaches near- 
est to the time when the Hebrew 
was a living language it may per- 
haps be viewed as furnishing the 
best authority for the meaning of 
this class of words. 

The principal value of the Sep- 
tuagint, however, consists in the as- 
sistance which it affords, in obtain- 
ing an accurate knowledge of the 
New Testament. It is, including 
the Apocrypha, the only Greek book, 
that has come down to us written in 
the same idiom with the New Testa- 
ment. For * all critics are now a- 
greed, that although the words of the 
New Testament are Greek, the idiom 
is ebrew.’? And hence, to distin- 
cuish it trom Classic Greek, from 
Which it so widely differs as to be 
insome respects another language, 
they have called it ‘* Hellenistic or 
Hebrew Greek.” And such is the 
Greek of the Septuagint; being a 
translation from the Hebrew, it 
abounds with Hebraisms, even more 
than the New Testament. And while 
it bears a close resemblance to it in 
language, it treats of similar subjects. 
lt is also the version that was used 
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by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment ; and the quotation which they 
have introduced from the Old, are 
with few exceptions made verbatim 
from this version. It is easy to per- 
ceive then, that it must shed more 
light on the idiom and phraseology 
of the New Testament, than any, I 
believe I might say, than all other, 
Greek books in existence. 

The method which some learned 
writers have adopted, of attempting 
to illustrate the New Testament by 
quotations from the ancient Greek 
Classics, has always appeared to me 
somewhat exceptionable. What as- 
surance can I have that Homer, He- 
rodotus and Zenophon have used lan- 
guage precisely in the same sense 
with the plain and artless writers of 
the New Testament ; who lived so 
many ages after, and whose education, 
habits. and modes of thinking, were 
so different from those of the ancient 
Greek Literati. It is to be remem- 
bered that Greek was not the native 
language, probably, ofa single wri- 
ter of the New Testament. As a 
dialect of the Hebrew, called the 
Syro-Chaldaic, was their vernacular 
tongue, so it might be expected, that 
their writings would abound with 
Hebraisms ; which, as has been al- 
ready intimated, is in fact the case. 
In illustrating such writings, is it not 
a much more rational method to have 
recourse to writings which exactly 
resemble them in style and idiom- 
atic phraseology, than to resort to 
those which in these respects bear 
no resémblance to them? I am in- 
deed aware, that some would cuf 
short all reasoning upon this subject, 
by reminding us that since the wri- 
ters of the New Testament were 
divinely inspired, there can be no 
doubt that the Spirit led them to ex- 
press themselves in language in all 
respects proper. Of the propriety 
of their language I do not doubt: I 
must, however, be permitted to be- 
lieve that it is much more probable 
that the Spirit led them to express 
themselves in language already fa- 


miliar tothem, and which was the 
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language oi a translation of that very 
Book which the same Spirit had 
dictated ; than to suppose that he led 
them to express themselves in Clas- 
sic Greek ; which indeed, facts show 
that he did not. 

The value of the Septuagint then, 
as illustrating the New ‘Testament, 
and settling the meaning of its ** awag 
Agyoweva,” can scarcely be overrated. 
{t ought to be possessed and dili- 
gently studied by every one who 
wishes thoroughly to understand the 
New Testament, and to be prepared 
to defend its precious truths against 
the specious cavils, and learned, but 
unsound criticisms of heretics. .The 
fact that it cannot claim the praise 
of being an accurate and perspicuous 
translation of the original Hebrew, 
does not perceptibly diminish its 
value in this respect. For the ju- 
dicious biblical student will read it, 
not so much for the purpose of un- 
derstanding the Old as the New 
Testament. Jor. 


a 
hor the Christian Spectator. 
FHE LILY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A superficial observer of the in- 
equalities of life might suppose that 
there is a greater variety of human 
happiness than corresponds with 
facts. ‘The parade oi power, the 
pride of birth, and the magnificence 
of wealth, seem to indicate an enjoy- 
ment far greater than can consist 
with the plain attire, the frugal re- 
past, and the humble seclusion of the 
cottage. ‘This woald be a correct 
inference if the mind could be ren- 
dered happy by the parade of exter- 
nal circumstances. But a contented 
mind is the only source of happiness, 
and consequently, if ‘* one flutters in 
brocade,’’ and moves amid the re- 
finements of society, and another is 
clad in homely attire and occupies 
the sequestered valley, or the reces- 
ses of the forest, it is not certain that 
this variety of external circumstances 
firnishes an equal yariety of happi- 


Tie Lily of the Mowntazn. 
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ness. If God has given to one the 
luxuries and the honors of life, he has 
given to another the ornaments of a 
meek and quiet spirit. Hath not Gog 
chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom . 
which he hath prepared for them that 
love him? And is not that peace 
which flows from a title to the hea- 
venly inheritance superior to all the 
pageantry of an ungodly world ? So 
I thought when, in the bosom of one 
of those western wilds with which our 
infant country yet abounds, I was 
prompted by humanity as well as by 
duty to visit the lonely dwelling of a 
poor, afflicted widow. The path 
that leads to this cottage is over a 
mountain and through a forest which 
has never echoed to the axe of the 
husbandman. As I climbed the 
toilsome, solitary way, I asked my- 
self, what unhappy beings, rent from 
the bosom of society, have chosen tc 
bury their sorrows in this noiseless 
retreat. I had not imagined that ! 
should find so lovely a being as! 
have named the Lily of the Moun- 
tain. As I advanced, a little open- 
ing presented the cottage sending up 
its solitary wreaths of smoke. There 
is a charm when one first emerges 
trom the bosom of the wilderness, anc 
catches the smoke of a dwelling, and 
hears the barking of the jealous watc!: 
dog, which cannot be described, an 
which can be realized only by expe- 
rience. 

[ had now reached the cottage, an‘ 
stuoped to gain admission throug! 
the humble door. The building 
consisted of a pile of logs unceremo- 
niously rolled together in the form o! 
a dwelling, and supporting with more 
than the strength of Gothic architec- 
ture the half thatched roof. There 
was no chimney, and the smoke wes 
permitted to struggle through the 
large aperture or to yield to the re- 
pulse of an adverse wind and circu: 
late about the interior till it could 
escape through the interstices of th 
mansion. ‘The fire necessary to es 
pel the cold from this comfortless 
habitation had turned to the sem 
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plance of ebony, and to the reality of 
charcoal, the adjacent logs which 
were made to do the half office of a 
chimney; and the floor was of native 
earth, except some pieces of refuse 
boards, and some flat stones which 
served chiefly for a hearth. There 
were no apartments in the dwelling, 
put a blanket venerable from age was 
suspended, as it seemed, for the pur- 
pose of half concealing the necessary 
domestic business from the couch of 
sickness and languishing. Some 
pieces of broken shingles fixed in the 
opening of the logs served fora shelf, 
and here were deposited some dusty 
tracts and an ancient family bible, 
reminding one of the strength of ear- 
ly associations and of the charm of 
New-England piety. 

But it is time to say something of 
the inmates of the dwelling. Ona 
mat near the fire lay a son, the sup- 
port of declining age, with a foot 
half amputated by an unfortunate 
blow fromthe axe. The wound had 
been dressed by an empiric of the 
neighboring settlement ; and the pa- 
tient, left to the care of his widowed 
mother, was perusing a much worn 
tract. Near by, upon the only couch, 
lay the interesting form which con- 
stitutes the subject of my narrative. 
The victim of consumption, she re- 
sembled indeed the beautiful, but 
fading lily. Confined from the sun 
and air, her complexion had assumed 
a delicate whiteness, and the slow 
wasting fever had tinged her cheeks 
with the most beautiful colour. Her 
disease had reached that stage in its 
progress which gives a transparency 
tothe skin, and throws around the 
jemale form the loveliness of an an- 
gel, awaking those mingled emotions 
which I shall not attempt to describe, 
and which excite the earnest prayer 
that death, having rendered his vic- 
tim so pensively beautiful, may relin- 
quish his purpose. With indescrib- 
able feelings I drew near the couch 
of this interesting sufferer. Her ex- 
pressive eye spoke of happier days, 
und the raven tresses thatlay dishev- 


elled on her pillow seemed to 
whisper that had this flower, thus 





born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 


been transplanted to the parterre, it. 


might have surpassed in beauty and 
fragrance its sister flowers. But 1 
was anxious to learn the approaching 
destiny of the spirit that animated 
this form of loveliness. —Do you feet 
that God is just in bringing upon you 
such great afflictions? “I am not 
afflicted, and if I were, God is just.” 
But you are unhappy, to lie in this 
wretched condition ? ‘* I am not un- 
happy ; itis better to be as Iam 
now than as I was once, in health, 
for then I thought too much of the 
world.” If then you are happy, 
and reconciled to your condition, you 
must have found something more 
than the happiness of this world. 
“Thave—that which the world cannot 
give.’ Have you no hope of recoy- 
erv ? **] have no wish to recover.” 
Ilave you no fear of death ? “ I am 
not afraid to die, God is so good that 
I am safe with Him.” Yes, God is 
good, but we are wicked. ‘ Oh 
yes (clasping her emaciated hands) I 
have been so wicked that I do not 
suffer half so much as I deserve, but 
Christ is merciful.” Have you no 
fears that you may be deceived? 
‘* No fears now—perfect love casteth 
out fear.’? Are you not sometimes 
in darkness when you are in great 
pain? “Ido not think of pain, I 
am happy, and shall soon go home.” 
There was an affecting artlessness iu 
all she said which I cannot describe, 
and a promptness which beautifully 
illustrated the inspired truth, that out 
of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. I found myself in 
the presence of one who had learned 
much in the school of Christ, and 
who seemed just spreading her wings 
for the mansions of rest. Consola- 
tion, instruction, sympathy—she 
needed none, for she had already 
passed within the veil, I remained 
silently admiring the pure influence 
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of ehristianity, while Religion her- 
self seemed to stand bending over her 
child in all the loveliness with which 
inspiration has arrayed her. This 
child of affliction (for such without 
her permission I must call her) had 
for two years indulged the christian 
hope. No ambassador of Christ had 
been here to lead her within the en- 
closure of the church—no pious vis- 
itant had entered the humble dwel- 
ling to impart the bliss of christian 
fellowship. But ministering angels 
had descended, and she had learned 
of the Father. Resigned to the lot 
of humanity, and supported by that 


faith which is ‘‘ the substance of 
things hoped for and the evidence oi 


things not seen,” she had bid adieu 
to the world, and was waiting to be 
called to the abodes of the blessed. 
The widowed mother too, could plead 
the promise made to the widow and 
the fatherless. 

Having commended to the Great 
Shepherd this little group of afilicted, 
secluded beings, | bade them adieu 
forever, and as | silently retraced my 
steps to the more busy scenes of life, 
I indulged the train of reflections sug- 
gested by the scene I had witnessed. 
The impression which it stamped 
so indelibly upon my mind I need 
notdescribe. There is stilla freshness 
in the scene (for | am relating facts) 
which can be lost only with the pow- 
er of recollection. The reader when 
he is assured that the page he peruses 
contains no fiction, will make his own 
reflections, and he will be impressed 
with the truth that true happiness is 
found in the humbler as well as in 
the more elevated walks of life 
The gay and beautiful whose atten- 
tion is devoted to the walks of pleas- 
ure, while they pity this afllicted sis- 
ter of the wilderness, will feel the 
importance of seeking that religion 
which supported her in the hour of 
affliction, and which constituted the 
loveliness of her character. The 
pious fair too, who in their sphere of 
benevolence resemble angels of mer- 
cy, willnot, in their“ walks of useful- 
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ness” forget the cottage of the Poor, 
The cottage scene will often afford 
to the benevolent mind a happiness 
far superior to a visit in the halls of 
a palace. I love to recur, in my 
lonely meditations, to the ‘ lodge in 
the wilderness,’ and I would rather 
visit the solitary grave of this depar- 
ted saint, (for she now sleeps be- 
neath the shade of the adjacen: 
forest,) and read her rudely sculp- 
tured name than to gaze upon ‘ the 
storied urn and animated bust” of the 
proudest hero. CuIrron, 
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Zo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Your readers are probably aware 
of the prejudice which once existed 
against the use of the present names 
of the months and days, onaccount o! 
their heathen origin.* A hundred 
years since, these unchristian names 
were so objectionable that it was 
thought proper publicly to preach 
againstthem. Perhaps your readers 
may be amused with the following 
extract from ‘‘ A Discourse concer- 
ning the Institution and Observation 
of the Lord’s day, delivered ina Lec- 
ture, at Boston, 4th day, Ist month, 
1703.” M. 


I cannot proceed so hopefully as f 
Desire to recommend the Observa- 
tion of the LORDS DAY, till I have 
prevail’d with ny Hearers, to call it 
by its true Christian Name, of, The 
LORDS DAY, (or, The Sabbath, 
which is also a Scripture, and a pro- 
per name for it :) and not Forget 
and Affront Christianity, by calling 


* Mr. Webster gives the following ac- 
count of the origin of our names of the 
days. Our ancestors worshipped many 
deities, or deified heroes, as Woden, 0i 
Odin, under whose guidance they migrated 
into Europe; Zhor, the thunderer, or gou 
of thunder ; Friga, who answered to Ve- 
nusofthe Romans; and from their severa! 
deities we received the names of the days 
of the week. Sunday—Monday, [Moon 
day,] Tuesday, ['Teut’s day, or Tisday, | 
Wednesday, |Woden’s day,] Thursday. 
[‘Thor’s day,] Friday, [Friga’s day,| and 
Saturday, [Satur’s day.]|—Letters (0 ° 
Young Gentleman, &-. 
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it SUNDAY, as too many too often 
do. I must assure you, To keep up 
the Right Names of ‘Things in mat- 
ters of Religion, has no little Ten- 
dency to keep up tight Thoughts of 
the Things themselves. Wise men 
have sometimes been justly appre- 
hensive, of more mischief lurking in 
Bare Names, than is commonly ap- 
prehended by those that use them.* 
{ remember an unhappy passage, of 
the Romish and Rhemish Annotators 
upon the New-Testament; say they, 
concerning the Protestants, While 
they say, Ministers, let us say, Priests; 
when they call it, A Communion-Ta- 
ble, let us call it, An Altar. Let us 
keep our old Words, and we shall 
keep our old Things. Truly, Sirs ; 
you are much inthe Right on’t! But 
what will you say, when [ tell you, 
That the Rhemish Aunotators them- 
selves, [on Rev. 1. 10.] condemn the 
Name of Sunday as Heathenish? I 
will not quote unto you the com- 
plaints even of no better a man than 
Poiydore Virgil, about our keeping 
up the Planetary Names for the Days. 
I will only say, every Body knows, 
that the Pagans were they, who first 
called this Day, by the Name of 
Sunday ; and that it was a stroke of 
their Idolatry to call it so, that is to 
say, twas to Express the Dedication 
of the Day unto the Oldest and 
Brightest Jdol in the World. If any 
of those Pagans, might now give their 
Balaamitick Advice, how to make 


People insensible of the Reverence 
due to, The LORDS DAY, they 


* Whatever propriety there may be in 
the application of this remark in the pre- 
sent instance, I cannot help observing that 
it Were well if the justness of it as it res- 
rects human affairs generally were more 
commonly understood. In polities, not 
less than in religion, every reader of his- 
tory knows there is ** more mischief lur- 
king in bare names than is ordinarily ap- 
prehended.” Ithas not unfrequently hap- 
pened that by the mere invention of an 
appellative, designed to excite the popu- 
lar odium against a particular portion of 
the community, (a term perhaps so vague 
that nobody can define it, and for that 
reason the better fitted for its purpose,) a 
Sagacious demagogue has duped the popnu- 
‘ace and overturned the government. 
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would say, By all means keep up our 
Idolatrous Name for the Day, and 
never let it be call’d any other than, 
Sunday. But, Sirs, if it be the 
LORDS DAY, let us not be shy 
of honestly calling it so! Surely, we 
are not ashamed of confessing our 
LORD, or of confessing that This 
Day belongs unto Him. We may 
before we are aware, Take the Lord’s 
Name in Vain, by not allowing to 
the LORDS DAY, the Name which 
He nas Himself challenged for it : 
The Third and the Fourth Com- 
mandments may be together violated, 
in our denying the Vame of the 
LORD, unto the Day of the LORD. 
Have any- of my Hearers, a secret 
Inclination to bring or keep the 
LORDS DAY under Contempt ? Be- 
loved, we are perswaded better things 
of you! But would not the Royal 
Person who is now placed at the 
Head of Three mighty Kingdoms, 
count it a contempt of Her Majesty, 
if People should now call Her noth- 
ing but, The Princess of Denmark / 
And [I am the more free in making 
use of this comparison, because the 
Jews do very agreeably call the Sab- 
bath-day, by that Name, The Queen 
of all the Days: And Ignatius puts 
upon the Lords-day too, that very 
Title. It is true, some of the An- 
cients, as both Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian, do sometimes, in their 
Apologies, call the Lords-day, by 
the Name of, Sunday ; But there is 
this to be Apologised for them, That 
they directed their Apologies unto 
the Pagans, who weuld not have 
readily understood another Name. 
And now that you may not count me 
more Nice than Iiise, 1 will quote 
you a few more of the Ancients, to 
whom, if you please, the matter shal! 
be referr'd. First, ‘The great Am- 
brose, has a Passage of this Import, 
The Day which vs called The Lords 
day, i the Church, is called Sunday, 
by the men of the World. And then, 
the greater Austin, shows, that the 
Manichees rather than the Christians 
called, The Lords day by the Name 
of Sunday ; but, says he, For our 
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parts, we call it the Lords day, be- 
cause on it, we reverence, not the 
Sun, but the Resurrection of the Lord. 
And elsewhere, he is very earnest, 
for that Heathen Name to be laid 


aside: says he, Tis a manner of 


speaking, that becomes not a Chris- 
tian Mouth. ,Add hereto, That 
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Philastrius would have the use of 
this Name with Christians reckoned 
little short of Heretical. If m 
Hearers don’t Relish, what I have 
now said, they may go quarrel with 
the Ashes of those Venerable Fath- 
ers. Ihave done with it! 


ee 


i 





THE CHURCH-YARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


(Extracted from the ‘ Excursion, by Wordsworth. 


—‘* To a mysteriously-consorted Pair 
This place is consecrate ; to Death and Life, 
And to the best Affections that proceed 


Irom their conjunction. 


Consecrate to faith 


In Him who bled for man upon the Cross ; 
Hallowed to Revelation ; and no less 

To Reason’s mandates ; and the hopes divine 
Of pure Imagination ;—above all, 

'To Charity, and Love, that have provided. 
Within these precincts, a capacious bed 

And receptacle, open to the good 

And evil, to the just and the unjust ; 

In which they find an equal resting-place : 
Even as the multitude of kindred brooks 

And streams, whose murmurs fills this hollow vale, 
Whether their course be turbulent or smooth, 
Their waters clear or sullied, all are lost 
Within the bosom of yon chrystal Lake, 

And end their journey in the same repose ! 


And blest are they who sleep ; and we that know, 
While in a spot like this we breathe and walk, 
That All beneath us by the wings are covered 
Of motherly Humanity, outspread 
And gathering all within their tender shade, 

‘Though loth and slow to come! A battle-field. 

In stillness left when slaughter is no more, 

With this compared, is a strange spectacle ! 

A rueful sight the wild shore strewn with wreck: 
And trod by people in afilicted quest 

Of friends and kindred, whom the angry Sea 
Restores not to their prayer! Ah! who would think 
That all the scattered subjects which compose 
Karth’s melancholy vision through the space 

Of all her climes ; these wretched—these depraved. 
To virtue lost, insensible of peace, 

From the delights of charity cut off, 

‘To pity dead--~the Oppressor and the Oppressed ; 
Tyrants who utter the destroying word, 


And slaves who will consent to be destroyed : 
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Were of one species with the sheltered few, 
Who, with a dutiful and tender hand, 


; Did lodge, in an appropriated spot, 
4 This file of Infants ; some that never breathed 
: ‘The vital air; and others, who, allowed 


That privilege, did yet expire too soon, 

Or with too brief a warning. to admit 
Administration of the holy rite 

That lovingly consigns the Babe to the arms 

Of Jesus, and his everlasting care. 

These that in trembling hope are laid apart ; 

And the besprinkled Nursling, unrequired 

Till he begins to smile upon the breast 

That feeds him; and the tottering Little-one 
Taken from air and sunshine when the rose 

Of Infancy first blooms upon his cheek ; 

The thinking, thoughtless School-boy ; the bold Youth 
Of soul impetuous, and the bashful Maid 

Smitten while all the promises of life: 

Are opening round her ; those of middle age, 

Cast down while confident in strength they stand. 
Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might seem, 
And more secure, by very weight of all 

That, for support, rests on them ; the decayed 
And burthensome ; and, lastly, that poor few 
Whose light of reason is with age extinct ; 

The hopeful and the hopeless, first and last, 

The earliest summoned and the longets spared, 
Are here deposited, with tribute paid 

Various ; but unto each some tribute paid ; 

As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves, 
Society were touched with kind concern, 

And gentle “ Nature grieved that One should die ;”” 
Or, it the change demanded no regret, 

Observed the liberating stroke-——and blessed. 
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Reliquie Diluviane; or Observa- 
tions on the Organic Remains con- 
tained in Caves, Fissures, and Di- 
luvial Gravel, and on other Geolo- 
gical Phenomena attesting the ac- 
tion of an Universal Deluge. By 
the Rev. Witti1Am Buckiano, B. 
D.F.R.S. F. LS. Professor of 
Mineralogy and Geology in the 
University of Oxford, &c. 4 to pp. 
303. 27 Plates. London, 1823. 
A marked feature in the character 

of the champions of revealed reli- 

gion in modern times, has been 


the fearlessness with which they 
have entered the very citadel of 
infidelity, and wrested from their an- 
tagonists their best tempered wea- 
pons, to employ them in defence of 
the truth. This was, in fact, merely 
restoring these weapons to their le- 
gitimate proprietors, and _ bringing 
them into that service for which the 

were originally intended. The time 
has been, when Christians have felt 
as if the spirit of infidelity was insep- 
arably connected with the particular 
armour by which it was defended. 
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But they have since learned, that the 
tract system is not less efficacious for 
advancing the religion of the Gospel, 
because it was invented and _ first 
employed for the destruction of that 
Gospel ; that revelation is not to be 
extended in the world by isolated 
efforts only,-because the principle of 
combined effort was employed by the 
illuminati to subvert the very foun- 
dations of society; and that those 
copies of the scriptures which issue 
from the very press employed by 
Voltaire to print his blasphemies, 
are not thereby rendered the less pure 
or perfect. Indeed, since * the chil- 
dren of this world are in their gene- 
ration, wiser than the children of 
light,’ Christians have learnt to profit 
by that superior wisdom, and to seize 
upon those plans for the defence and 
extension of revealed truth, which 
worldly sagacity had invented for its 
destruction. 

It had long been the proud feeling 
of scepticism that the wide fields of 
natural science were exclusively her 
own. Dressed in all the pride ofa 
vain philosophy, she strutted and 
vapoured in the walks of science, 
fancying herself alone in the regions 
of light and truth, and looking down, 
with contempt, upon the weak and 
superstitious followers of the Naza- 
rene. She reported with all the as- 
surance of demonstration, that the 
history of the natural world was di- 
rectly at variance with the sacred 
history. And it must be confessed, 
that during the reign of scholastic 
theology, tiiose appointed for the de- 
fence of the Gospel, were not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the researches 
of natural philosophy, to determine 
whether the fact adduced from thence 
by sceptics were really, or only ap- 
parently, contradictory to the bible ; 
and hence their only resort was, to 
commence anattack upon philosophy 
itself, and thus to separate the things 
that God had joined together, his 
work of creation and his work of 
revelation. But when such men as 
Newton, and Bacon, and Boyle, en- 
tered the walks of philosophy, and 
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looked at creation with an unjaun- 
diced eye, they found that the re- 
sponses from the temple of nature 
harmonized with those of revelation. 
And their answer to every philosoph- 
ic scoff was like that given by New- 
ton to the infidel astronomer Sir Ed- 
mund Halley, when, he said the 
scriptures wanted mathematical dem- 
onstration :—* 7Mund, you had bet- 
ter hold your tongue ; you have nev- 
er sufficiently considered the matter.” 
And it is a fact that ought not to be 
overlooked, that the more thoroughly 
the phenomena of nature are under- 
stood, the more exact and striking is 
their coincidence with the scriptures ; 
while apparent discrepancies vanish 
upon rigid examination. 

From no science probably has so 
much corroborating evidence of the 
truth of the scriptures been derived, 
as from geology. We are aware 
that this may be thought by some to 
be an incorrect assertion. There 
are very many who view with ex- 
treme jealousy and even alarm, those 
theories which modern geologists 
have divulged relating to the Mosaic 
cosmogony : and some cannot but 
look on them as subversive of the 
bible and even as tending to atheism. 
We mean in this place to give no 
opinion concerning the truth or false- 
hood of those theories : though we 
are disposed to adopt the sentiment 
of Bishop Burnet: ‘* Let every 
thing,’ says he, ‘* be tried and ex- 
amined in the first place, whether it 
be true or false; and if it be found 
false it is then to be considered, 
whether it be such a falsity as is pre- 
judicial to religion, or no. But for 
every new theory that is proposed 
to be alarmed, as if al! religion was 
falling about our ears, is to make the 
world suspect that we are very il! 
assured of the foundation it stands 
upon.” Apart however from all 
cosmogonical hypotheses, we are 
persuaded, that the man who will 
institute a comparison between the 
undeniable facts geology developes; 
and those of revelation, will be sut- 
prised at the striking coincidence 
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betweep them; and this too, in re- 
card to points where it was least ex- 
nected; thus rendering the argu- 
ment, like that of the Horz Pauline, 
more strong and conclusive. It can- 
not be denied also, that this confir- 
mation of the sacred history, derived 
from geology, has not been exagge- 
rated by any partialities which geolo- 
gists have exhibited forrevelation: for 
+ is well known, that many of the 
most distinguished of them even 
such as were friendly to the bible, 
have manifested a fastidious avoid- 
ance of all support from the sacred 
record. Yet their results have ap- 
proximated more and more to the 
Mosaic account: and the recent 
work of Cuvier, who stands first in 
this department of knowledge, con- 
tains an almost complete refutation 
fthe objections of infidels to Moses’ 
history ; although he makes no refer- 
ence to the scriptures as of more au- 
thority than any other history. In- 
deed, although the Mosaic history of 
the creation and the deluge, have 
long been a favorite and strong hold 
of infidels, yet we know of no intel- 
ligent one, who dare attempt, at this 
day, to take a decided stand upon it. 
The work of Professor Buckland 
isa striking exemplification of the in- 
creasing light and evidence geology 
is lending to revelation. No doubt 
many will look at its title page with 
‘asmile or a sigh’, while the wild 
phantasms and airy dreams of Bur- 
net and Whiston and Robinson and 
Hutchinson, float before their mem- 
ories. It is not strange, indeed, that 
the vagaries of former writers on this 
subject, should have produced in lo- 
gical minds a prejudice against every 
subsequent attempt to elucidate it : 
nor do we wonder that these writers 
were proverbially extravagant, with 
scarcely an exception, unless it be 
Catcott, when we consider the char- 
acter of the age in which they wrote, 
and that geology was then in its ear- 
liest infancy. But it is unfortunate 
for the science, that a prejudice has 
thus been deeply rooted in the pub- 
‘ic mind, that even to this period 
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prevents men from an impartial ex- 
amination of the writings of geologists 
of the present day, which are as dil- 
ferent from the works of the theorists 
above alluded to, as those of Dod- 
dridge, Edwards and Dwight are, 
from the scholastic parade of Thomas 
Aquinas or Duns Scotus. The work 
of Mr. Buckland is written in the 
cautious inductive spirit of Bacon 
and Newton, and is well calculated to 
do away every lingering prejudice 
against a science, of which he is, as 
we understand, an able and accom- 
plished Professor, in the University 
of Oxford. His object is to give e 
view of all the evidence of a univer- 
sal deluge geology has disclosed ; an 
important portion of which, result 
from his own discoveries. 

Much, however, has been addu- 
ced in proof of the deluge, and is 
still insisted on, which has no rela- 
tion to that catastrophe. And the 
want of discrimination between the 
true and the false evidences, has 
proved a source of endless confu- 
sion, and thrown an airof weakness 
over the whole argument. We pro- 
pose, therefore, before entering di- 
rectly upon the consideration of Mr. 
Buckland’s work, to devote a few 
moments to the negative side of thé 
question ; and to show what is nof 
proot of the Noachian deluge. 

A principal evidence of that dé- 
luge, is the existence in the earth of 
organic remains; such as anitnals 
and shells: but these are not evi- 
dence, unless they occur under cer- 
tain circumstances. We maintain 
that all those shells, animals, and 
other relics of organized beings, 
found in the solid and regular strata 
of the earth, were not deposited by 
the deluge of Noah; and are, there- 
fore, no proof of that event. The 
earth, it is well known, is composed 
near its surface, of numerous layefs 
of different sorts of rocks, clay, sand 
and gravel. Over these, is spread, 
almost every where, a mantle of 
sand, pebbles and rounded stones, 
confusedly mingled together and not 
of great thickness, called by geofo 
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gists diluvium. Now we maintain 
that it is only in this diluvial ex- 
terior covering, that we are to 


expect to find any evidences of 


the deluge. All the organic 
remains found in the regular strata 
below this, were deposited previous 
to that period, and could not have 
resulted from such a catastrophe. 
We cannot here discuss the ques- 
tions, at what period, and in what 
manner, these fossils were imbedded. 
Some will have it that there was a 
long intervening period between 
the original production of the earth 
out of nothing and the time in which 
man was created, and that these or- 
ganized beings becaine enveloped 
in their stony bed during that peri- 
od. Others maintain, that the work 
Was going on gradually in the 1056 
years between the creation and the 
deluge, and by that event, the sea 
and land were made to change 
places, sothat the antediluvian con- 
tinents are now the bottom of the 
ocean, and tnatour present continents 
were the bedof the antediluvian 
oceans. Professor Buckland’s dis- 
coveries, however, have proved con- 
clusively, that the sea and land did 
not change places during the deluge. 
But our business in this place, is 
merely to prove that the organic re- 
mains of the recular strata were not 
deposited by the deluge. 

It is not surprising, indeed, that 
this phenomenon, when first ob- 
served, should have been theught 
conclusive proof of the Noachian de- 
luge. And even now, let the fact 
be stated in general terms, that oa 
the highest mountains, as the Py- 
renees, the Andes and the Gants, 
are found imbedded, iminense 
quantities of sea shells and = an- 
tmals, and where is the man, un- 
acquainted with the subject in its 
details, who would not immedi- 
ately feel that this was conclusive 
evidence of the Noachian deluge ? 
But a knowledge of the details is 
necessary in order to judge correct- 
ly on the subject: and we are per- 
guaded that any mar who shall 
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thoroughly examine it, andmake him- 
selfocularly acquainted with the phe- 
nomena, will, without hesitation con- 
clude that these remains were not 
the work of the deluge. It js 
true, indeed, that many respectable 
modern authors impute thein to that 
event. Even Mr. Gisborne, in bis 
very respectable work on the testi- 
timony of natural and revealed re- 
ligion, defends that opinion with 
much confideice, and it is well 
known, that the same sentiment is 
inculcaied in every compend and 
catechism, of the evidences and 
doctrines of revelation now extant, 
But we are not aware that any able 
geologist of the present day can be 
pointed out, who has not discarded it. 
And certaialy there are very many 
of them who are sincere and able 
defenders of the bible, and not very 
liable to be warped by system. 

But we feel the difficulty of pre- 
senting the evidence of the position 
we maintain, that Noah’s deluge was 
not the cause of the deposition of 
fossils in regular strata, until we have 
presented a complete history of the 
arrangement and relative distribu- 
tion of these remains:—subjects 
vet in their infancy, but concerning 
which, more discoveries have been 
made within twenty years, than for 
thousands of years before that time. 
But this is impossible to be done 
within our limits: yet as we shall re- 
fer to the most modern and able wri- 
ters upon the point, those who are 
not convinced may refer to these au- 
thorities for a more full discussion of 
the subject. 

It was a fine specimen of infidel 
candour in Voltaire, at a time when 
the origin of fossils was extensively 
discussed in Europe, not merely to 
deny that they had any connexion 
with the deluge, but also to express 
doubts of their existence by suggest- 
ing that the fossil bones found 
in France, were stray specimens 
from the cabinets, and that shells 
imbedded in Mount Cenis, came 
from the neighbouring lakes, or evel 
might have been dropped from the 
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hats of the crusaders! Linnzus is 
generally thought to have been 
about as sceptical, when he says, 
that he had not discovered any sure 
evidence of the deluge in the pres- 
ent appearance of the earth—‘ cata~ 
clysmi universalis certa rudera ego 
nondum attigi, quousque penetravi.’ 
But in another part of his writings, 
in speaking of fossils in regular 
strata, he says-—* Qui haec om- 
nia diluvio adscribit, quod cito or- 
tum, cito transiit, is profecto peregri- 
nus est in naturae cognitione, et ip- 
se caecus, aliorum oculis videt, si! 
quid videt:? ‘he who imputes all 
these phenomena to the deluge, 
which rapidly rose and rapidly sub- 
sided, is inexperienced in the exam- 
ination of nature, and blind himsell, 
he sees with the eyes of others, if he 
sees at all.? Linnzus then had the 
sagacity to perceive even inhis day 
that the fossils imbedded in solid 
rocks could not have been de- 
posited there by the deluge—-‘ci- 
to ortum, cito transiit:’ at least, we 
are disposed to impute his opinion 
to superior discernment, rather than 
to scepticism. And even the vis- 
ionary Robinson, after proving the 
earth to be a great animal, with 
‘skin, flesh and blood,’ has the fol- 
lowing sagacious remark:—‘‘[t can- 
not be imagined, that those shell fish 
should be lodged and petrified to 
stone, upon the tops of high moun- 
tains, and enclosed in the middle of 
hard rocks, by that general floed.” 
Robinson wrote in 16943 and as far 
pack as 1517, Tracastoro had ex- 
pressed the same opinion. It is 
well known likewise, that William 
Smith, the celebrated English geol- 
ogist, who has thrown more light on 
fossil remains than any other man, 
entertained similar views. 

_ But to come to living authors. 
Foremost among these is Cuvier, 
whose preliminary Essay on the 
fheory of the Earth, is to be re- 
garded as constituting a new epoch 
in the science of world-making. 
And the leading feature of his mode 
% treating the subject is, thot he 
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rigidly and closely adheres to facts, 
making these the foundation of his 
reasonings: whereas former gevlo- 
gists made up in imagination, what 
was wanting in tangible data. In 
Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of 
the Earth, he endeavours to show, 
not how the world was originally 
framed and arranged, but that it has 
undergone numerous revolutions, 
chiefly by the action of water. He 
then proves that it cannot be more 
than 5000 or 6000 years since the 
last great diluvial catastrophe 
which our world has undergone. 
And whoever will read his work, 
will see that he refers all the organ- 
ic remains found in the regular con- 
solidated strata of the earth, to 
revolutions that happened anterior 
tothis last catastrophe ; and we may 
add, that he has incontestibly prov- 
ed these positions. Hence 1t is ob- 
vious that Cuvier imputes nome of 
the fossils in the earth to the Noa- 
chian deluge, except those occuring 
in diluvium. 

Mr. Parkinson, an able writer on 
this subject, after having endeav- 
oured to prove “that the formation 
ofthe exterior part of this globe and 
the creation of its several inhabit- 
ants, must have been the work of a 
vast length of time,and must have 
been effected at several distant pe- 
riods,’’ adds as proofof Noah’s de- 
luge; ‘‘ nor is there a single stratum 
of all those which have been men- 
tioned, that does not exhibit undeni- 
able proofs of its having been bro- 
ken, and even dislocated, by some 
tremendous power, which has at- 
ted with considerable violence on 
this planet, since the deposition of 
the strata, of even the latest forma- 
tion.”” 

The Edinburgh Review,* whose 
literary character is well known, 
contains the following remarks. 
‘* Many of the earlier natural- 
ists, and more recently Catcott, 
not perceiving, or neglecting this 
important distinction, (between di- 


* For October, 1823. n. 218 
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luvium and the solid strata,) assu- 
med that no more than one great ac- 
fion of water had contributed to the 
present condition of the earth ; con- 
founding the production of the two 
epochs just mentioned, and ascribing 
the oceurrences of organized remains 
in both to the same period—an er- 
ror which occasioned great embar- 
rassment, andled, as we have already 
intimated, to much controversy. 
But all geologists, we believe now 
agree in regarding the latter gravel 
as the product of a revolution com- 
paratively recent, and leave the 
events.of prior date in the history 
of the globe to be illustrated, if ever 
they shall be, by future and more for- 
tunate inquiries.”” In another part 
of the same volume the writers say, 
that ‘“*the phenomena in question 
(fossils in regular strata) are now 
universiilly regarded as of antedilu- 
wian production.” Their ‘ univer- 
sally,’ however, we presume, was 
not intended to embrace any thing 
but Europe, for in this country, the 
reverse of this statement would 
come nearer the truth. 

In the Mosaic Cosmogony of the 
icarned and pious Rev. G. 5. Fa- 
ber,* in his recent work on ‘the 
Genius and Object of the Patriar- 
chal, the Levitical, and the Chris- 
tian Dispensations,”? we are pre- 
sented with a summary of several of 
the arguments that prove the fos- 
sils of regular rock strata not to have 
been deposited by the deluge of 
Noah. His first evidence is, that 
since Moses expressly informs us 
that pairs of all the Jand animals 
were preserved in the ark, and mod- 
ern discoveries prove unquestiona- 
bly that a large proportion of the 
iossil remains in regular strata, be- 
long to extinct species and genera, 
they must have become extinct by 
some catastrophe anterior to the No- 
His second proot is, 
ihat in the strata of rocks containing 
tossils, numerous rents, ruptures, and 


* See Christian Observer, for July 1829, 
p: 419° 
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disarrangements are seen. which 
must have resulted, either from the 
last general deluge, or some pre- 
ceding convulsion ; and it is obvious, 
that the strata themselves must have 
existed before the period in which 
they were rent and disarranged ; and 
to impute the formation and disloca- 
tion of the strata to the same tran- 
sient convulsion, is unphilosophical. 
The third argument is the fact, that 
among all the fossil relics hitherto 
collected, no human subject has been 
found, except in the most recent 
formations—such as have evidently 
accumulated since the deluge. 

We do not think Mr. Faber has been 
very happy in his exhibition of this 
subject. We feel confident that he 
has omitted the strongest evidence on 
the point, and presented only the 
weakest: nay we think his first 
proof amounts to nothing ? More to 
our mind is the following extract 
from the lateable work of Rev. W. 
D. Conybeare, and W. Phillips Esq. 
on the Geology of England and 
Wales. 


Ist. Had these remains (organic re- 
mains in the regular strata) been brought 
to their present situation by diluvial cur. 
rents, they ought to be mingled confu- 
sedly together ; we ought to have found 
the same genera and species in the lowest 
limestones and the highest beds above the 
chalk, and those remains of land animals 
which appear undoubtedly to be diluvial, 
should have been mixed amongst them ; 
but the fact is notoriously otherwise, the 
organic remains being distributed in dis- 
tinct assemblages, in such a maner, that 
each formation is characterized by its pe- 
culiar assemblage, without, confusion or 
intermixture. No transitory inundation 
can account for the circumstances of this 
distribution ; they are such as indicate be- 
yond the possibility of reasonable doubt, 
that the animals imbedded in the strata 
lived and died in the spots where they are 
now found, while these continued for « 
long period under the waters of the ocean}. 
and that they were buried under succes- 
sive deposites formed beneath those wa- 
ters during the progress of many ages. 
The perfect state of many of the most fra- 
gile shells, also proves that they could no! 
have been drifted from a distance by any 
violent convulsion.” 

‘$2nd. There is every reason, a3 We 
have seen, to ascribe the crayel debris de- 
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rived from the partial destruction of the 
strata to the action of the deluge ; but the 
trata must evidently not only have been 
formed, but also consolidated, before solid 
fragments, such as could have assumed 
the present form of the gravel pebbles, 
could have have been torn off from them 

Now itdoes not seem within the limits 
of physical probability to ascribe the form- 
ation of these strata and their consolidation 
(a process which must have evidently re- 
quired time) to one and the same ¢ransiené 
convulsion with their subsequent partial 
Jestruction; this argument becomes 
-tronger When we remember that there 
are interposed among the strata themselves 
many beds of similar gravel (for instance 
beds consisting of rounded fragments of 
carboniferous limestone, associated with 
the most recent deposits of the second red 
-andstone); the unavoidabie inference is, 
that the rock whence these pebbles were 
formed, must in every instance have been 
consolidated before the rock containing 
them was deposited ; yet in the instance 
before us the deposition of the conglome- 
rate rock must have preceded that of the 
highest strata, by the whole interval ne- 
cessary to account for the formation of all 
the constituent beds of the oolite, sand, 
and chalk series, and all these again must 
have been consolidated before they were 

exposed to the action of the deluge. It 
matters not whether the time assigned to 
these effects be comparatively long or 
-hort, it seems manifest that a single year 
must have been totally inadequate.”’ 

p. 57 Introduction. 


If any of our readers are not 
tamiliar with the terms and details 
of modern geology, we fear they will 
not feel the full force of the second 
of the preceding arguments. Par- 
tially to illustrate it; we beg liberty 
io state the following case, which oc- 
curs in Northampton in Massachu- 
setts, at Mount Tom; trusting that we 
shall be excused, for devoting a par- 
agraph or two, to details that would 
more properly occupy the pages of 
a scientific journal. 

A few miles south east of the vil- 
lage of Northampton, the stage road 
to Hartford passes across the north- 
ern extremity of Mount Tom. In 
rising from the meadows we first meet 
with old red sandstone. ‘This rock 
passes under the mountain which 
consists of a very different rock, cal- 
led green stone; the same as that 
‘onsttuting East and West Rock. 
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near this city. Proceeding easterly, 
we find this greenstone surmounted 
by a reddish slaty sandstone. A 
few rods farther, this last rock is 
succeeded by another stratum of the 
greenstone. Immediately beyond 
this, lies a singular rock, called trap 
tuff. ‘This rock consists of rounded. 
masses, often a foot or two in diame- 
ter, of the greenstone, and the slaty 
sandstone, cemented by portions of 
the same rocks, pulverized and form- 
ing a kind of paste. Above the 
trap tuff, is found another stratum, 
of reddish slaty sandstone, similar to 
the stratum before mentioned. 

Now all the rocks mentioned 
above contain organic remains, ei- 
ther vegetable or animal; although 
sparingly dispersed. And if the fos- 
sils were deposited by the deluge of 
Noah, the rocks containing them 
were the resultof the same catastro- 
phe. But after the waters had de- 
posited the old red sandstone, a 
very sudden and entire change 
must have been produced in the mat- 
ter they held in solution, before they 
could deposit the greenstone ; for no 
two rocks are more unlike in appear- 
ance and composition, than this and 
the old red sandstone. Another 
change, equally great, must have ta- 
ken place before the deposition of 
the slaty sandstone, and the evenness 
and regularity of this slate indicate 
that it must have been formed in sti]! 
water. A counter change was next 
required for the production of the 
greenstone. After all this was done, 
and these several rocks had become 
hard, a violent agitation must have 
taken place in the waters, by which 
numerous fragments of the green- 
stone and slaty sandstone were bro- 
ken off and rounded; since we know 
of no agent, but water, that abrades, 
and rounds pebbles and bowlders. 
This agitation having ceased, the 
trap tuff, which consists of these 
abraded and rounded masses with a 
cement of the same character, was 
deposited. The waters must then 
have returned to precisely the same 
state. in which they were, when the 
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first mentioned stratum of - slaty 
sandstone was produced, in order 


to deposit the second stratum of 


the same kind. Moreover, above 
all the preceding rocks, there is 
spread a confused covering of sand 
pebbles, and rounded stones, derived 
from the strata beneath; so that af- 
ter these several rocks, were deposit- 
ed and had time to consolidate, 
another violent action of the waters 
must have followed, tearing off and 
rounding and mixing together this di- 
luvuim. Now that all these changes 
and processes took place during the 
year and ten days in which the wa- 
ter of Noah’s flood were upon the 
earth, is incredible ; and let it be 
recollected, that the records of Geol- 
ogy contain wumerous analogous ca- 
ses, equally difficult to be explained 


on such a supposition. . 


We have but one more argument 
to present on this subject; but it is 
one, which, until the premises can 
be disproved, we think puts the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of fossils 
in regular strata entirely at rest. It 
is derived from the discoveries of 
Professor Buckland, as described in 
the work at the head of this article; 
and we must so far anticipate our ac- 
count of that work as to present it 
in this place. 

Mr. Buckland has proved beyond 
ali reasonable doubt, that certain 
caves in England and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, were for a long pe- 
riod, before the deluge of Noah, the 
dens of hyenas. Now tliese dens 
occur in a_ species of limestone 
abounding in petrified shells, corals 
&c. and which lies above many other 
rocks full of fossils. ‘The most re- 
markable of these caves. that at 
Kirkdale, has its roof and sides filled 
with projecting petrifactions, But if 
these caves, thus in the midst of or- 
ganic remains, were inhabited by hy- 
enas before the Noachian deluge, 
most certainly the rock in which 
their dens occur, could not have been 
deposited afterwards by that catas- 
trophe : and we trust no man at this 
day is extravagant enough to sav 
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that the petrifactions were inserted 
after the rock was consolidated. 

We are now prepared to take u 
the subject of Professor Buckland’s 
work, and to state positively what are 
the evidences of a universal deluge 
derived from the records of geology, 
The first important proof of such a 
catastrophe js aflurded by caves 
and fissures in the earth: the second 
results from certain phenomena oc- 
curring upon the earth’s surface. The 
former of these, which by the way, 
is the most conclusive and interes- 
ting, is derived almost wholly from 
the personal researches of Mr. Buck- 
Jand. These have been quite ex- 
tensive : for as soon as he had seized 
upon the clue to the argument, he fol- 
lowed itup with all the enthusiasm 
ofa devoted naturalist, spurred for- 
ward, as we have reason to believe, 
by the hope of adding a new item to 
the mass of evidence on which Chris- 
tianity rests. ‘The principal point in 
this evidence, and the basis of al! 
the rest, is derived from the cave at 
Kirkdale. We shall be pardoned, 
therefore, if we dwell with consider- 
able particularity upon its history, 
although ina former number we have 
given a summary of the facts.* 

This cavern was not known to ex- 
ist till the summer of 1821, when it 
was laid open by working a quarry in 
a hill of limestone. It was found to 
be not far from 245 feet in length, 
and of variable diameter, from four- 
teen fect high and seven broad, toa 
few inches. From its roof, as is 
usual in limestone caves, were sus- 

pended numerous stalactites, formed 
by the infiltration and dripping of 
water through the rock ; and thie 
floor was partially covered with an 
incrusiration of stalagmite.{ The 


* Vol. VI. p. 96. 

+ Our readers are aware that water, in 
passing through limestone, becomes im- 
pregnated with carbonate of lime; and 
that this, on exposure to the air, is again 
deposited in pendent masses, like icicles, 
which are called stalactites: but if the 
deposite take place on the floor of the car- 
ern, it is called stalagmite. 
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original entrance of the cave was 
very small and had been entirely 
filled with rubbish, so as to prevent 
the discovery of its existeuce. 

Little was it suspected at first, 
that this subterranean cavity would 
prove a store house of antediluvian 
history. Professor Buckland’s at- 
tention was excited to the subject by 
a circumstance that would have es- 
caped common observers. In the 
bottom of the cave were found some 
bones of the hyena, lying in mud 
and stalagmite, as they were known 
to occur in caves on the continent ef 
Europe: but those of NKirkdale 
were worn in a peculiar manner, very 
differently from the effect of running 
water. He immediately conjectured 
that they must have been thus worn 
and polished by the frequent tread of 
living hyenas upon them, and that 
this cave must have been at a former 
period a den of these animals. Itous- 
ed by so interesting a thought, he 
hastened to the spot, and found his 
conjectures fully verified ; and many 
attendant circumstances proved that 
the period in which this den was in- 
habited, must have been immediately 
preceding the deluge. We ask our 
readers’ particular attention to the 
phenomena of this cave, as they were 
developed and unravelled by the in- 
dustry of our author. ‘Phe plates 
accompanying the work, render these 
facts perfectly obvious to inspection. 
But we fear that mere verbal descrip- 
tion will leave a much less definite 
and perhaps confused impression on 
the mind, 

As has already been observed, 
numerous stalactites were suspended 
from the roof or upper part of 
the cave, while the floor was par- 
tially covered with a coating of sta- 
lagmite—When we speak ia this con- 
nexion of the floor of the cave, we 
mean the original bottom before the 
formation of the stalagmite. Imme- 
diately above this partial stalagmitic 
incrustation, was spread in every 
part of the floor of the cave, a cover- 
ing, to the average depth of a foot, 
of soft mud, or argillaceous loam, 
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composed of such materials as would. 
readily be suspended in water by 
agitation. In this mud and in the 
stalagmite beneath it, was found a 
large quantity of bones, belonging to 
various animals, most of which do 
not now exist in a living state, al- 
though their congeners are found. 
Twenty three species were identified 
in this single cave, viz. the Hyzna, 
Tiger, Bear, Wolf, Fox, Weasel, 
Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopota- 
mus, Horse, Ox, Deer, (3 species, ) 
Hare, Rabbit, Water Rat, Mouse, 
Raven, Pigeon, Lark, Dack and 
Partridge. ‘hese bones were confu- 
sedly mingled together, and in near- 
ly every instance, broken into angu- 
lar fragments and splinters. None 
of these fragments appeared to be 
worn inthe least by the action of 
water, although some of them exhibit- 
ed a peculiar abrasion and polish, as 
if from the tread of living animals. 
They were in general in a good de- 
sree of preservation. Those occu- 
pying the lowest position, however, 
were in various stages of decompo- 
sition ; and it appeared as if they 
had been successively accumulating 
previous tu the introduction of the 
mud, which tended to preserve them ; 
and subsequently to that period, it 
does not appear that any animal, 
except perhaps a few rats, mice, 
weasels, rabbits and foxes, made this 
cavern their home. 

Above the deposite of mud con- 
taining the bones lay a second crust 
or plaie of stalagmite, shooting over 
the surface like ice upon water, or 
cream upon milk. This was de- 
posited after the introduction of 
the bones, since none or very few 
of these were found in if. 

Thus the contents of this cave, 
reckoning in order from the bottom, 
were 1. an incrustation of stalagmite ; 
2. a deposit of mud, containing most 
of the bones ; 3. a second coating of 
stalagmite spreading over a part of 
the mud, and 4, numerous stalactites 
suspended from the roof. 

The enquiry of the greatest inter- 
est, that presents itself in view of 
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these facts, is, in what way the nu- 


merous fragments of the bones of 


animals were introduced into thts 
cavern ? Did the various animals to 
which they belonged, enter the cav- 
ern of their own accord and die there ? 
But the entrance was not large enough 
to admit such animals as the Ele- 
phant, Rhinoceros, Ox, Xc.: nor 
can we conceive that any circumstan- 
ces could have collected together so 
many animals of habits so dissimilar 
as those whose bones were here dis- 
covered. Will it be said that these 
bones were drifted into this cave by 
a flood ? But the larger animals could 
not have entered whole; nor can we 
on such a supposition, account for the 
fact that the bones are so broken and 
yet haveno appearance of being worn 
by water. ‘The number of teeth and 
solid bones of the tarsus and carpus, 
also, was vastly greater than could 
have been supplied by the individuals 
whose other bones were found in the 
cave : and this fact cannot be ex- 
plained by supposing them to have 
been drifted thither by the Noachian 
deluge, or any other flood. 

The third and only remaining hy- 
pothesis ‘* says the author, that oc- 
curs to me is, that they {the bones) 
were dragged in for food by the hy- 
znas, who caught their prey in the 
immediate vicinity ot their den ; and 
2s they could not have dragged it 
home from any great distance, it fol- 
lows, that the animals they fed on 
all lived and died not far from the 
spot where the remains are found.” 
p. 40. 

The principal evidence in support 
of this supposition results from the 
splintered, comminuted, and appa- 
rently gnawed condition of the bones, 
and the disproportion between those 
bones too hard to be devoured by 
any animal, such as the teeth and 
bones of the tarsus and carpus, and 
the other bones. ‘The bones of the 
hyzena were as much fractured as 
the others, and the number of teeth 
belonging to quite young hyenas 
was much too great to have belonged 
to those individuals that might have 
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died by accident or disease: And 
thus we are led to the conclusion. 
that the older animals fed occasion. 
ally, in times of scarcity, upon their 
young. It appears, also, that in 
general the hyenas’ bones belonged 
either to individuals very young, or 
very old; the latter having their 
teeth much worn down by use, while 
the bones of the other animals ap. 
pear to have been derived from indi- 


- viduals in the vigor of life, who must 


therefore have perished by violence: 
—all of which favours the idea that 
the hyzeuas, were the occupants of 
the cave, and the other animals their 
victims. The marks of teeth were 
distinctly visible upon the fragments, 
and on applying to them the teeth o/ 
the hyena, they were found exactly 
to fit. 

But why select the hyznas, rath- 
er than any of the other animals 
found in this cave, as its original pro- 
prietors and the authors of all the 
havoc ? We answer, the habits of 
the living animal lead to this conclu- 
sion. ‘lhe three species now in ex- 
istence, ail inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, are well known in eastern 
countries as greedy of putrid flesh 
and bones. They follow armies and 
enter towns at midnight, seizing up- 
on the living and the dead, and often 
rob the tomb to satisfy their vora- 
cious appetite. ‘Their hatred to the 
dog has been proverbial ; and we 
find the author of Ecclesiasticus en- 
quiring, ‘* what agreement is there 
between the hyzena anda dog’’? Sev- 
eral commentators are of the opinion 
that the ‘‘ valley of Zeboim” (1 Sam. 
xiii. 18.) should have been transla- 
ted ‘the valley of hyznas ;” and 
the phrase ‘* speckled bird’’ (Jerem. 
xii. 9.) should have been ** ravenous 
spotted beast”—that is, the Hyena. 
Jerome also, in his commentary on 
the 13th Chapter of Jeremiah, says 
concerning the hyzena, ‘ vivit ca- 
daveribus mortuorum, et de sepul- 
chris solet effodere corpora.’’ Bus- 
bequius gives a similar description 
of the modern hyzna in Anatolia : 
‘‘ Hyena regionibus iis satis fre- 
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quens ; sepulchra suffodit, extra- 
hitque cadavera, portatque ad suam 
speluncam ; Juxta quam videre est 
ingentem cumulum ossium humano- 
rum veterinariorum et reliquorum 
omne genus animalium.’’? From a 
note in Mr. Bucklands work, it ap- 
pears he witnessed a curious experi- 
ment upon the living hyzna, lending 
strong confirmation to his hypothesis. 
We give it in his own words. 


‘Since this paper was first published, I 
have had an opportunity of seeing a Cape 
Hyena at Oxford, in the travelling col- 
lection of Mr. Wormbell, the keeper of 
which confirmed in every particular, the 
evidence given to Dr. Wollaston by the 
keeper at Exeter Change. [ was enabled 
also to observe the animal’s mode of pro- 
ceeding in the destruction of bones ; the 
shin bone of an ox being presented to this 
hyena, he began to bite off with his molar 
teeth large fragments from its upper ex- 
‘remity, and swallowed them whole as 
fast as they were broken off. On his 

caching the medullary cavity, the bone 
split into angular fragments, many of 
which he caught up greedily and swal- 
iowed entire: he went on cracking it till 
he had extracted all the marrow, licking 
out the lowest portion of it with his 
‘tongue: this done he left untouched the 
lower condyle, which contains no marrow 
and is very hard. The state and form of 
the residuary fragments are precisely 
like those of similar bones at Kirkdale ; 
the marks of teeth on it are very few, as 
the bone usually gave off a splinter before 
the large conical tecth had forced a hole 
through it; these few, however, entirely 
resemble the impressions we find on the 
hones at Kirkdale ; the small splinters in 
form and size, and manner of fracture, are 
not distinguishable from the fossil ones. 
| preserved all the fragments and the 
gnawed portions of this bone, for the sake 
ofcomparison by the side of those I have 
irom the antediluvian den iu Yorkshire : 
there is absolutely no difference between 
them except in point of age. The animal 
left untouched the solid bones of the tarsus 
and carpus, and such parts ofthe cylindrical 
bones, as we find untouched at Kirkdale, 
and devoured only the parts analogous to 
those which are there deficient. The 
keeper pursuing this experiment to itsfinal 
result ; presented me the next morning 
with a large quantity of album graecum, 
disposed in balls that agree entirely in 
size, shape, and substance with those that 
were found in the den at Kirkdale.’’ p. 37, 


The mention of this last fact, leads 
to revert to an earlier part of the 
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work before us, where it is more 
particularly described. And _al- 
though the nature of the subject may 
excite, and on its first publication in 
[england did excite, the sneers of the 
fastidious, it nevertheless most con. 
clusively proves that the cave at 
Kirkdale was once a den for living 
hyenas, and that bones were their 
food. Itis ahappy example of the 
important bearing which some ap- 
parently trivial circumstance may 
have upon our conclusions in natural 
history. 

“It must already appear probable, from 
the facts above described, particularly 
from the comminuted state, and apparent- 
ly gnawed condition of the bones, that the 
cave at Kirkdale, was, during a long suc- 
cession of years, inhabited as aden of hy- 
enas, and that they dragged into its recess- 
es the other animal bodies, whose re- 

rains are mixed indiscriminately with 
their own; this cgnjecture is rendered al- 
most certain by the discovery I made, of 
many small balls of the solid calcareous 
excrement of an animal that had fed on 
bones, resembling the substance known in 
the old Materia Medica, by the name of 
Album Grecum ; its external form is that 
of a_ sphere, irregularly compressed, as 
in the feces of sheep, and varying from 
halfan inch, to an inch and and half in di- 
ameter. It was at first sight recognized 
by the keeper of the Menagerie at Exeter 
Change, as resembling both in form and 
aj:pearance, the feces of the spotted or 
Cape hyzena, which he stated to be greedy 
of bones beyond all other beasts under his 
care.’ ’—p. 19. 

The facts concerning the wear and 
polish of some of the bones found in 
the cave at Kirkdale, confirm the 
supposition that it was once the hab- 
itation: of living hyenas. They 
were worn only on one side. and on 
that side which must have lain upper- 
most if subject to the tread of ani- 
mals, viz. the convex side. Some of 
the hygwna’s jaws were thus worn 
away one third of their thickness, 
while the other.side was uninjured, 
and retained its enamel in perfection. 
If exposed to the action of the wae 
ter, these bones would have been 
worn on more than one side, certain- 
ly not uniformly on the same side, 
and therefore it must have been the 
effect of a repeated passage over 
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them, of the living animal. Stones 
in the tiger’s den in India have been 
found thus worn down and polished, 
as are the marble steps, altars, and 
metallic statues, of temples resorted 
to by numerous devotees. 

As the entrance of this cave was 
low, and stalactites were constantly 
forming above, it might be expected, 
ifit were the den of living hyenas, 
that they would by their ingress and 
egress, break off some of these stalac- 
tites. Accordingly some were found 
thus detached and covered by the 
stalagmite beneath. 

These facts with others of less im- 
portance, exhibited in Mr. Buck- 
jand’s work, furnish altogether a ho- 
dy of evidence as complete and con- 
clusive as the case admits, of the po- 
sition that the Kirkdale cave was for 
a long season a den of living hyenas. 
If any of our readers feel much doubt 
onthis point, we are sure they could 
not, after examining the full and lu- 
cid exhibition of the evidence in the 
pages and plates of Mr. Buckland’s 
work. It occurs as another interes- 


ting inquiry, whether any facts in the 


case point us to the period when the 
hyena, rhinoceros and_ elephant 
roamed in the forests of Yorkshire, 
and the bones of the latter were drag- 
ged by the former into these antedi- 
luvian catacombs ? 
In answering this inquiry, it must 
needs be stated first, that the princi- 
al animals found at Kirkdale, cer- 
tainly the hyena, elephant, rbinoce- 
ros, and hippopotamus, belong to spe- 
cies at present unknown, and which 
do not now exist on earth; as has 
been satisfactorily shown by that most 
able comparative anatomist M. Cu- 
vier. Secondly, the species of these 
animals found in this cave, agree ex- 
actly with those found all over the 
world in diluvial mud and gravel, of 
whose existence there is no evidence 
since that universal deluge by which 
this mud and gravel were deposited, 
and whose entire extinction we have 
a right, therefore, to impute to that 
catastrophe. For it is alone in di- 
luvium that the bones of these extinct 
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species are found. Thirdly, the 
phenomena at the cave exhibit eyj- 
dence of one and only one flood of 
waters, there being within it, one and 
only one deposite of mud. And the 
same fact appears strikingly obvious 
at numerous other caves in England 
and on the continent of Europe 
which the author visited, making s 
some instances due allowances fo; 
local peculiarities. Fourthly, the 
situation of the Kirkdale cavern js 
such as to forbid the supposition that 
this mud was introduced by a land 
flood. It is elevated about eighty 
feet above a small stream that falls 
into the vale of Pickering and there- 
fore above the highest floods. 

These several circumstances carry 
us back irresistibly to the time im. 
mediately preceding the last general 
deluge of our globe, as the period in 
which this cave was inhabited, and 
the bones dragged into it by living 
hyenas. Now we believe no fact in 
civil history is better established, than 
that our globe has experienced no 
universal deluge for more than 4000 
years. If any one doubts this, let 
him read Cuvier’s Theory of the 
Earth. The diluvial catastrophe, 
then, by which the Kirkdale hyznas 
were destroyed, and the mud in the 
cave deposited over the bones, agree: 
in point of time with the deluge of 
Noah. We regret, however, that 
Mr. Buckland is not more full upon 
this point; and we think he has no! 
given us the evidence upon it with 
his usual clearness and felicity. 

Compare now the phenomena o! 
this cavern with the chronology 0! 
Moses. On the fleor of the cave we 
find a quantity of stalagmite, and 
mixed with the upper part of it, the 
bones of the various animals. Then 
comes the mud, and above this, a 
second deposite of stalagmite, mort 
abundant than that beneath the mud. 
Now this is just as we should expec 
according to Moses’ accounts sinc: 
the time subsequent to Noah’s deluge 
in which the uppermost stalagmite 
was forming, is twice as long as tha! 
between the creation and the deluge. 
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‘, which the lowest stalagmite was 
deposited. This same fact is found 
*y exist in all other caves where it 
could be observed. It seems we are 
here pointed to a short period at first, 
in which the stalagmite was form- 
ing, but no animals inhabited the 
cave. Next succeeded the period 
‘n which it was a den for the hyenas. 
This continued till the deluge des- 
troyed them, and subsequently to 
that time, we have a long period in 
which stalactites and stalagmites were 
sradually accumulating, but no other 
important change took place. At 
the deluge, nature closed up and seal- 
ed this rich repository of antediluvi- 
an existence, to remain unbroken for 
more than four thousand years. 

From this mass of ‘* facts develo- 
ped in this charnel house of the ante- 
diluvian forests of Yorkshire,”” we 
arrive with a certainty little short of 
demonstration, to the conclusion,— 


“That there was a long succession of 
years in which the elephant, rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus had been the prey of the 
hyznas, which, like themselves, inhabited 
England in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the formation of the diluvian grav- 
el; and if they inhabited this country, !t 
follows as a corollary, that they also in- 
habited all those other regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere, in which similar bones 
have been found, under precisely the same 
circumstances, not mineralized, but simply 
in the state of grave boues imbedded in 
loam, or clay, or gravel, over a great part 
of northern Europe, as well as North 
America and Siberia.” p.42. 


“It is in the highest degree curious to 
observe, that four of the genera of animals 
whose bones are thus widely diffused over 
the temperate, and even polar regions of 
the northern hemisphere, should at pres- 
ent, only exist in tropical climates, and 
chiefly south of the equator; and that the 
snly country in which the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus and hyzna are now 
associated, is southern Africa. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Cape, they all 
live and die together, as they formerly did 
in Britain; whilst the hippopotamus is now 
confined exclusively to Africa, and the 
elephant, rhinoceros and hyzna are also 


widely diffused over the continent of 
Asia,” 


‘* To the question which here so natu- 
rally presents itself, as to what might have 


been the climate of the northern hemis 

phere, when peopled with genera of ani- 
mals which are now confined to the 
warmer regions of the earth, it is not es- 
sential to the point before me; to find a so- 
lution ; my object is to establish the fact, 
that the animals lived and died in the re- 
gious where their remains are now found, 
and were not drifted thither by the dilu- 
Vian waters from other latitudes. The 
state of the climate in which these extinct 
species may have lived antecedently to 
the great inundation by which they were 
extirpated, is a distinct matter of inquiry, 
on which the highest authorities are by 
no means agreed. It is the opinion of Cu- 
vier, on the one hand, that, as some of the 
fossil animals differ from existing species 
of the genera to which they belong, it is 
probable they had a constitution adapted 
to endure the rigours ofa northern winter ; 
and this opinion derives support from the 
Siberian elephant’s carcass, discovered 
with all its flesh entire, in the ice of Tun- 
gusia, and its skin partially covered by 
long hair and wool; and from the hairy 
rhinoceros found in 1771, in’ the same 
country, in the frozen gravel of Vilhoui, 
having its flesh and skin still perfect, and 
of which the head and feet are now pre- 
served at Petersburg, together with the 
skeleton of the elephant above alluded to, 
and a large quantity of its wool, to which 
Cuvier adds the further fact, that there 
are genera of existing animals, e. g. the 
fox tribe, which have species adapted to 
the extremes both of polar and tropical 
climates.’ 

‘‘On the other hand, it is contended 
that the abundant occurrence of fossil 
crocodiles and tortoises, and of vegetables 
and shells, (e. g. the nautilus,) nearly al- 
lied in structure and character to those 
which are now peculiar to hot climates, 
in the secondary strata, as well as in the 
diluvium of high north latitudes, renders 
it more probable that the climate was 
warm in which these plants and animals 
lived and died, than that a change of con- 
stitution and habit should have taken 
place in so many animal and vegetable 
genera, the existing members of which are 
rarely found exceptin the warmer re- 
gions of the presentearth. To this argu- 
ment, | would add a still greater objection, 
arising from the difficulty of maintaining 
such animals as those we are considering, 
amid the rigours of a polar winter; and 
this difficulty cannot be solved by suppos- 
ing them to have migrated periodically, 
like the musk, ox and rein-deer,of Mel- 
ville Island; for inthe case of crocodiles 
and tortoises, extensive emigration is al- 
most impossible, and not less so to such an 
unwieldly animal as the hippopotamus, 
when out of water. Itis equally difficult 
to imagine that they could have passed 
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their winters in lakes or rivers frozen up 
with ice; and though the elephant and 
rhinoceros, if clothed in wool, may have 
fed themselves on branches of trees and 
brushwood, during the extreme severities 
of winter, still [see not how even these 
were to be obtained in the frozen regions 
of Siberia, which at present produce little 
more than moss and lichens, which, dur- 
ing a great partof the year, are buried 
under impenetrable ice and snow ; yet it 
is in these regions of extreme cold, on the 
utmost verge of the now habitable world, 
that the bones ofeleph nts are found occa- 
sionally crowded in heaps along the shores 
of the icy sea, from Archangel to Behring’s 
Straits, forming whole islands composed 
of bones and mud, atthe mouth of the 
Lena, and encased in icebergs, from 
which they are melted out by the solar 
heat of their short summer, along the 
coast of Tungusia, in sufficient numbers 
to form an important article ofcommerce.’ 
pp. 44, 45, 46. 


The general fact on this subject, 
so far as we have been able to le 
it from the records of geology, seems 


-aATh 
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the earth. To this, Tournefort, the 
celebrated botanist, objected, that 
the climate of Ararat, and the sy,. 
rounding region is too cold to produce 
the olive. But if the climate of nor- 
thern latitudes was changed at the 
deluge from warmer to temperate, 
this objection is done away and Mo. 
ses’ account is vindicated in such a 
way as to lend an additional evidence 
of the faithfulness of the historian, 
Ifsuch a change took place, it seems 
probable also, that it had some con. 
nexion with the decrease of antedi- 
luvian longevity ; and we are not 
without an expectation, that the fu- 
ture discoveries of geologists wil! 
throw additional light upon the sub- 
ject. 

Urged on by the interesting results 
to which the phenomena of the Kirk- 
dale cavern had conducted him, Pro- 
fessor Buckland resolved to examine 


— eo 


personally the most noted of those 
caves and open fissures in Great 
Britain and on the European conti- 
nent, in which bones, or diluvial 
mud, had been discovered. And he 
has given a circumstantial account of 
all these, accompanied by most in- 


tobe, that the greater part, and most 
iinportant, of the animal and vegeta- 
ble remains found in northern lat- 
itudes, not enly in diluvium, but in 
the older strata, were obviously 
adapted toa tropical climate ; and 
every one of these plants and animals 
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either became extinct by the deluge, 
or are found at present, near the 
equator only. Now with all due 
deference to the opinion of Cuvier, it 
appears to us quite unphilosophical, 
to suppose that such constitutions 
could have survived in a northern 
climate. Surely, it is the most nat- 
ural conslusion that plants and ani- 
mals, whose structure so obviously 
resembles those of the warm latitudes 
as to strike every observer, must 
have lived in sucha climate. For 
the leading facts in the case man- 
ifestly favour such a aupposit ion, 
while those apparently favouring a 
contrary hypothesis, are few and 
equivocal. 

Moses asserts, that the dove, sent 
out of the ark by Noah, returned at 
length with an olive leaf in’ her 
mouth ; which must have been pluck- 
ed from the mountains of which 
Ararat constitutes a peak, as the wa- 
ters then covered the lower parts of 


structive drawings. 
we have no room to enter into details. 
It must suffice, however, to give the 
general conclusions at which he ar- 
rives. Most of these caves are in 
Germany, and the author in speaking 
of these says, 


at 


“Phere prevails throughout them all, 
in comparing them with each other, as 
well as with those in England, a harmony 
of circumstances excee »ding » what my ful- 
lest expe ‘tations would have anticipated : 

1 ten ding x to establish the important con: 
pa of their having been once and 
once only submitted to the action of @ 
tolnge , and that this event happened 
the period in which they were 
liabited by the wild beasts. In every 
cave l exam) ined, I found a similar desposit 
of mud or sand, sometimes with and some- 
times without a mixture of rolled pebbles 
and angular fragments of rock, and having 
its surface more or less abundantly cover- 
ed over eget a sinzle crast of stalagmite, 
and in those among them, which had been 
inhabited as dens “before the introdaction 
of mud and pebbles. the latter are alway’ 
superinduced upon the remains of the wi 
beasts.” p. 108. 


EInNCce 
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«6 The facts I have enumerated in the 
above descriptions, go to establish a per- 
fect analogy, as far as relates to the loam 
and pebbles and stalagmite incrustations 
in the caves and fissures of Germany and 
England, and lead us to infer an identity 
in the time and manner in which these 
earthy deposits were introduced ; and this 
identity is still farther confirmed by the 
acreement in species of the animals whose 

ee 

remains we find enveloped by them, both 
in caves and fissures, as well as in the su- 
perficial deposits of similar loam and peb- 
bles on the surface of the adjacent coun- 
tries ;—and hence it follows, that the peri- 
od at which the earth was inhabited by all 
the animals in question (hyzna, bear, rhi- 
noceros, elephant, and hippopotamus,) was 
that immediately antecedent to the forma- 
tion of those superficial, and almost uni- 
versal deposits of loam and gravel, which 
it seems impossible to account for unless 
we ascribe them toa transient deluge, af- 
fecting universally, simultaneously, and at 
no very distant period, the entire surface 
of our planet.”——pp. 145, 146. 


Inthe cave at Kuhlock, in Ger- 
many, Mr. Buckland found an im- 
mense quantity of black animal earth, 
resulting, without doubt, from the 
decomposition of a large number of 
an extinct species of bear, which made 
this cave its den. ‘* Hundreds of 
eart loads” of this black dust, amoun- 
ting to not less than 5000 cubic feet, 
exist there ; ** and many hundred, I 
may say thousand, individuals must 
have contributed their remains to 
make up this appalling mass of the 
dust of death”?  ‘* Allowing two 
cubie feet of dust and bones for each 
individual’ animal, we shall have in 
this single vault the remains of at 
least 2500 bears, a number which 
may have been supplied in the space 
of 1000 years, by a mortality at the 
vate of two and a half her annum.”’ 

Ii several of the caves examined 
by Mr. Buckland, there occurred hu- 
man remains: But in every case, 
these were clearly referable to a 
postdiluvian era, although in some 
instances of very ancient data. In- 
deed, ‘“* human bones have not been 
discovered in any of those diluvian 
deposits which have hitherto been 
examined; and in which, from the 
great abundance they contain of the 
remains of wild animals, that could 
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not have existed in nuimbers suf- 
ficient to supply these remains, in a 
country inhabited by man, it is highly 
improbable that they will ever be 
found, On this important subject I 
fully coincide with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Weaver, “ that the 
satisfactory solution of the general 
problem, as far as it relates to man, 
is probably to be sought more par- 
ticularly in the Asiatic regions, the 
cradle of the human race.” p. 169. 
The celebrated ‘homo diluvit testis’ 
of Scheuchzer is declared by Cuvier 
to be nothing more than a great liz- 
ard. ‘The specimen from Guadaloupe 
was evidently of no very ancient data 
although imbedded in rock: and 
probably the human remains found 
near Leipsie and described by Baron 
Sclotheim among those of the rhino- 
ceros were introduced subsequently 
to the deluge. ‘* Every circum: 
stance, therefore,” says Cuvier, 
‘*¢ contributes to establish this posi- 
tion—That the human race did not 
exist in the countries in which the 
fossil bones of animals have been 
discovered, at the epoch when these 
bones were covered up; as there 
cannot be a single reason assigned 
why men should have entirely esca- 
ped from such general catastrophes ; 
or if they also had been destroyed 
and covered over at the same time, 
why their remains should not now 
be found along with those of the oth- 
er animals.” | 

Those parts of the world whose 
organic remains have been examined 
to a sufficient extent to render it pro- 
bable that no human bones of ante- 
diluvian origin exist there, are Eu- 
rope and a part of America.* Con- 
cerning these regions thus examined, 
therefore, we may pronounce with 
a good degree of confidence that they 
were not inhabited by man previous to 


* Inthe second Vol. of the American 
Journal of Science, Mir. Atwater describes 
certain human bones found in Ohio, that 
may have been of autediluvian origin. 
The facts there stated, however, are not 
sufficiently minute to enable us to decide 
concerning them with certainty 
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thedeluge. Ifso, weare led to con- 
clude that the population of the globe, 
antecedently to the deluge, could not 
have been so numerousas many have 
supposed : and perhaps future dis- 
coveries may prove it to have been 
confined to Asia. We do not see but 
this interesting enquiry is fairly 
within the reach of geologists, as soon 
as they are able to examine the inte- 
rior of Asia and Africa. And we 
look to the missionaries who have 
gone, and will go into these regions, 
as pioneers in this work. Foi if 
they themselves, amid the pressure 
of more important pursuits, cannot 
attend to geological enquiries, they 
will raise up, in their Seminaries of 
learning, those who may tread in 
the steps of Cuvier and Buckland and 
Brongniart. 

In our western states caves exist 
in limestone, answering in general 
character to those in England. But 
they have never been examined with 
a view to identify their contents with 
those of the Kirkdale den. From 
one or two facts, however, inciden- 
tally mentioned by those who have 
visited the American caves, we are 
satisfied of their agreement with 
those in Europe : and also that there 
are caves of a similar character in 
Africa. We cannot, however, in 
this place, enter into particulars.* 


‘¢ Another important consequence 
(which we have already mentioned,) 
arising directly from the inhabited caves, 
and ossiferous fissures, the existence of 
which has been now shown to extend gen- 
erally over Europe,’ [we think we 
may add North America,] “is, that the 
present sea and land have not changed 
places ; but that the antediluvian surface 
of at least a large portion of the northern 
hemisphere was the same with the present; 
since those tracts of dry land in which we 
find the ossiferous caves and fissures must 
have been dry also, when the land animals 
inhabited or fell into them, in the period 
immediately preceding the inundation 


* For a more full discussion of this 
point, ve refer our readers to the contin- 
uation ofa Review of Mr. Buckland’s work 
in the American Journal of Science ; 
which, we understand, will be completed 
in the next number, or next but one, of 


that work. 
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by which they were extirpated. And 
hence it follows, that wherever such caves 
and fissures occur, i.e. in the greater part 
of Europe, and in whatever districts of 
the other continents, such bones may be 
found under similar circumstances, there 
did not take placeany such interchange of 
the surfaces occupied respectively by land 
and water, as many writers of high au. 
thority have conceived to have immedi. 
ately succeeded the last great geological 
revolution, by an universal and transient 
inundation which has affected the planet 
we inhabit.”—p. 162. 


This paragraph gives a death blow 
to many a volume that has been writ- 
ten on the deluge, grounded on the 
supposition that the sea and land 
have changed places at the time of 
that catastrophe. This has been 
taken for an established fact, by wri- 
ters of almost every grade, from Cu- 
vier down to Granville Penn—the 
Zoilus of geology. Cuvier, however, 
since the publication of Mr. Buck- 
land’s work, has publicly renounced 
his opinion: but Mr. Penn persists 
in maintaining it. 

If the European continent existed 
anterior to the deluge, we think it 
fair to conclude the same in regard 
to Asia, since both these quarters of 
the globe, form in fact but one con- 
tinent. And if similar caves exist in 
America as we have suggested, we 
may include this continent in the 
same class. Indeed, we think it not 
premature to predict, that future re- 
searches will prove, that the postdi- 
luvian continents and oceans are not 
very different trom the antediluvian. 
We shall have occasion in the sequel, 
to say something concerning the rea- 
son why so much difficulty exists in 
identifying the place of Eden, and 
the four rivers proceeding from it. 

We have been much struck and grat- 
ified in the examination of the facts de- 
rived from these caves and fissures, by 
the freshness and distinctness that is 
thereby thrown over the history of the 
antediluvian world, especially the an- 
imal world. Wenotenly ascertain the 
existence of these animals, but learn 
many of their habits; and it isa curious 
fact, that they are generally ofa larger 
stature than any inhabiting the earth 
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at present. ‘The mammoth which is 
merely the antediluvian elephant, 
was then abundant in all northern 
latitudes, ‘‘crashing the pines be- 
neath his feet.””> The bear,so abun- 
dant in the caves of Germany, was 
nearly as large as the horse, and 
there was also the huge rhinoceros, 
tiger, hippopotamus, &c. It was with 
such animals, our ancestors before 
the flood liad to cope: and if we were 
disposed to indulge in conjecture we 
might intimate a suspicion that that 
text in Genesis, which says, there 
were giants in those days, is to be 
understood literally, and that the an- 
tediluvians did really exceed us in 
stature as well as in longevity. And 
when we recollect how great a differ- 
ence of stature results at this day 
from climate and education, we are 
almost disposed to believe a much 
greater change may have taken place 
at the deluge, when, as we suppose, 
the climate was so essentially al- 
tered. 

The second general evidence of 
the deluge derived from geology, is 
obtained from that accumulation 
over almost every part of the earth’s 
surface, of a bed of loam, sand, and 
gravel, confusedly mixed together ; 
which contains the bones of various 
animals, and which we have already 
described under the term diluvium. 
It is carefully to be distinguished from 
those partial deposits, which result 
from causes now in action, such as 
deltas, terraces, tufas, torrent gravel, 
and peat bogs; to which the term 
alluvium is appropriated. ‘The al. 
luvium is of very limited extent, and 
the organic remains found in it, con- 
sist entirely of plants and animals at 
present inhabiting the earth. ‘The 
diluvium is spread, not only over val- 
lies, but surmounts the highest moun- 
tains also; and its organic remains 
consist of several extinct genera and 
species of plants and animals along 
With those now common in a living 
state. Every one must have noticed 
this diluvial coat made up of peb- 
vies, loam, and large rounded stones, 
called bowlders. In some places it 
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exists from 100 to 200 feet in thick- 
ness, and there can be no more doubt 
of its being the result of the action of 
running water, than that the sand 
and pebbles along the banks of riv- 
ers proceed from such a cause. 

But cannot this diluvium be ac- 
counted for by the long continued 
operation of the rivers now in exe 
istence? So thought Prof. Playfair 
in his able and zealous defence of 
the geological theory of Dr. Hutton: 
But an accurate and_ philosophical 
examination of the power of existing 
currents to transport gravel and 
bowlders, will show, that it is very 
limited, and has been much over- 
rated. Many of these bowlders are 
of great size, and these frequently 
are found on the conical pinnacle of 
the bighest mountains, where it is 
impossible for any rivers ever to have 
flowed. Besides, these blocks may 
often be traced to their beds, and 
deep vallies are now found to inter- 
vene: and even if we admit the 
agency of rivers to be sufficient to 
force sucli huge masses along a level, 
we cannot ascribe to them the power 
to force these blocks, Sisyphus like, 
up the sides of steep mountains. 
The celebrated rock in Horeb, out 
of which the water flowed at the 
touch of Moses’ rod, is one of these 
bowlders, not less than 36 feet square 
of granite, detached from Mount Si- 
nai, but now lying tottering in the 
midst of the valley. The block out 
of which was hewed the pedestal of 
the statue of Peter the Great, is still 
larger, and weighs 1500 tons; and 
the Necdle mountain, in Dauphine, 
said to be a bowlder, is one thousand 
paces in circumference at the bottom, 
and two thousand atthe top. But 
not to multiply foreign instances of 
this kind, who, that lives in New- 
England, has not seen a thousand 
huge bowlders insulated upon the 
summits of our mountains? Even 
within half an hour’s ride of this city, 
on the west, is one of the most nu- 
merous and instructive collections of 
them to be found: and to impute 
their attrition and removal to their 
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present situation, to the agency 
of existing rivers, is to do violence to 
all our physical reasonings. ‘hese 
blocks are scattered over the highest 
summits of the Alps, and to suppose 
them brought thither by rivers flow- 
ing as they must froma higher level, 
would carry that level above the line 
of perpetual congelation, where no 
rivers could exist.* 

Mr. Buckland, in the work under 
consideration, has given us a detail- 
ed account of those accumulations of 


diluvial detritus, in various parts of 


the world, of which a description has 
been obtained. Many of these de- 
tails are highly interesting and strik- 
ing, and lead to the conclusion that 
in most parts of Europe, certainly in 
England, the diluvium was drifted to 
its present situation by the current 
fromthe north. An American Geol- 
ogist has written a book,? to show, 
and we think he has done it, that a 
diluvial current from the same direc- 
tion, once swept over this continent. 
The general inference from these 
facts Mr. Buckland gives in the 
words of Greenough, who, in his 
First Principles of Geology, has 
treated this subject very ably : 
‘¢ The universal diffusion of alluvial, 
Tdiluvial,] sand, gravel, &c. proves 
that at some time or other an inun- 
dation has taken place in all coun- 
tries ; and that the presence of sim- 
ilar alluvial |diluvial] deposits, both 
organic and inorganic, in neighbour- 
ing or distant islands, though con- 
sisting often of substances foreign to 
the rocks of which these islands are 
respectively composed, makes it 
highly probable at least, that these 
deposits are products of the same 
inundation.” 

The occurrence of organic re- 
mains, especially the mammoth or 
antedilavian elephant, in various 


* This subject is discussed more fully 
in Greenough’s First Principles of Geolo- 
gy, p. 132: also the 20th Chapter of Dr, 
Kidd’s Geological Essays. 


* Havden’s Geological Essays. 


parts of the world, and always in di- 
luvium, points us clearly, we think. 
to one and the same deluge, as the 
cause of the destruction of the anj- 
mals, and the accumulation of the 
diluvium. Remains of the mammoth 
are found in almost every part of 
Ingland, in Wales, Scotland, Ire. 
land, Italy, Germany, and in im- 
mense quantities in the northern 
part of Asia. ‘* There is not says 
Pallas, in all Asiatic Russia, from 
the Don to the extremity of the 
promontory of Schutchis, a stream 
or river in the banks of which they 
do not find elephants and other ani- 
mals now strangers to that climate,” 
‘* Lieutenant Kotzebue has discoy- 
eren in the western part of the gulf. 
to the north of Behrings straits, a 
mountain cevered with  verdure, 
(moss and grass,) composed inte- 
riorly of solid ice. On arriving 
at a place where the shore rises al- 
most perpendicularly from the sea to 
the height of 100 feet, and contin. 
ues afterwards to extend with a grad- 
ual inclination, they observed mass- 
es of the purest ice 100 feet high, 
preserved under the above vegeta- 
ble carpet. ‘Lhe portion exposed tc 
the sun was melting and sending 
much water into the sea. An un- 
doubted proof of this ice being prim- 
ilive,, (2. e. not formed by any caus- 
es now in action,) was afforded by 
the great number of bones and teeth 
of mammoths, which make their ap- 
pearance when it is melted. The 
soil of these mountains, which, to @ 
certain height, are covered with ai 
abundant herbage, is only half a foot 
thick; it is composed of a mixture 0! 
clay, earth, sand, and mould; the ic’ 

melts gradually beneath it, the car- 
pet falls downwards and continues to 
thrive ; the latitude is 66° 15’ 386 

N.t A little more than twent} 
years since, an enormous mammot! 
was melted out of a bank of ice @! 
the mouth of the river Lena, with its 


¢ Quoted by Mr. Buckland from @’ 
hert’s Annalen, for 1821 
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desh, skin, and hair in a fine state of 
preservation 5* and several years 
previous, a rhinoceros was found un- 
decayed in a bed of frozen gravel in 
the same country. It is well known 
also, that bones of the mammoth and 
of other extinct animals, are abundant 
in North America, and Humboldt 
found them in Mexico and Quito. 
‘‘ How is it possible,’? enquires Mr. 
Buckland, ‘‘ to explain the general 
dispersion of all these remains, but 
hy admitting that the elephants as 
well as all the other creatures whose 
bones are buried with them, were the 
antediluvian inhabitants of the ex- 
tensive tracts of country over which 
we have been tracing them? and 
that they were all destroyed togeth- 
er, by the waters of the same inun- 
dation which produced the deposits 
of loam and gravel in which they are 
imbedded.”’ p. £33. It is quite too 
late to call these bones a mere lusus 
nature, or, with our English ances- 
tors to suppose them to be the skele- 
tons of former giants, or of the fallen 
angels ! 

Writers have been very fond of re- 
ferring us to shells and other organic 
relics Occurring on some distant 
mountains, for proof of the Noachi- 
an deluge. But if this reasoning be 
correct, we need not go far from 
home to meet with evidences of this 
catastrophe of the most conclusive 
kind. They meet us in our 
journies and in our daily walks. 
For one can scarcely go a mile in 
New England, without perceiving, in 
thediluvium under his feet, memen- 
‘tos of the deluge; and the very 
stones the infidel treads upon, cry 
out against him. . 

Notwithstanding the declaration of 
Moses, that all the high hills that 
were under the whole heaven were 
covered by the deluge, naturalists of 
no inferior name, apparently unwil- 
ling to bow to revelation, unless com- 
pelled to it by stubborn facts, have 
maintained that there were several 


* Vide Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, 
Pp. 253. 
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points left uncovered by the waters, 
and suggested that various families 
might have been preserved on these 
elevated spots, from whence they is- 
sued to repeople the earth. But we 
think Mr. Buckland has vindicated 
the sacred historian and destroyed 
these views of geologists, by ihe fol- 
lowing facts. 1. From Mont 
Blanc, the highest peak in Europe, it 
is obvious bowlders have been re- 
moved to the Jura mountains, where 
they now rest: therefore Mont 
Bianc must have been covered by 
the deluge. 2. The Alps, Carpa- 
thian, and other mountains in Eu- 
rope, that have been visited by those 
competent to decide the point, and 
to these we may add the White, Alle- 
ghany and Stony mountains in North 
America, bear evident marks in the 
diluvium that overspreads them, of the 
action of water. 3. The remains of 
the mastodon have been found 7800 
feet above the sea, near Santa Fe de 
Bogota; and also in the Kingdom of 
Quito, on the Cordilleras, at an ele- 
vation of 7200 feet. In central 
Asia, also, in the Hymalaya moun- 
tains, there have recently been dis- 
covered the bones of horses, and deer, 
aud bears, 16000 feet above the sea, 
in the region of perpetual ice; 
where they fall in the avalanches, 
and are regarded by the natives as 
bones of the genii that have fallen 
from the clouds. Their occurrence 
in a Spot now entirely unfrequented 
by these animals, points us clearly to 
their antediluvian origin, and ren- 
ders it: probable that they were drif- 
ted thither by the waters of the de- 
luge. 

The third evidence of the deluge 
geology presents, is derived from the 
phenomena of valleys. Without di- 
agrams however, we feel incompe- 
tentto do any justice to this argu- 
ment. Since there is such a quanti- 
ty of diluvium spread every where 
over the earth’s surface, every one 
sees that it must have been derived 
from excavations produced by rune 
ning water. Accordingly, the larg- 
est portion of every country is inter- 
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sected by valleys, more or less deep— 
in primitive countries the deepest— 
bearing evident marks of abrasion. 
But the general impression is, that 
these vallies are scooped out by the 
agency of existing streams. ‘That 
mountain torrents and lakes bursting 
their barriers, have done something 
to produce the system of vallies with 
which the earth’s surface is diversified, 
cannot be doubted. But these causes 
are wholly inadequate to produce all 
the effects which we witness. Some 
vallies are always dry and could not 
have been formed by a river that nev- 
er had an existence. In many in- 
stances too, the source of the river is 
much below the head of the valley. 
It is found likewise upon examina- 
tion on the banks of large rivers, that 
the alluvial land is of greater depth 
than the level of their bed; which 
shows that such rivers, instead of 
forming their beds, have contributed 
to fillthem up. In many instances 
we have longitudinai valleys intersec- 
ted by transverse ones, and certainly 
both cannot be imputed to the action 
of rivers. Besides rivers sometimes 


change their beds, which they could 


not do, if they formed those beds, for 
themselves, and to suppose rivers to 
have formed their own banks. is to 
suppose them once without banks 
which is absurd.* 

If rivers could not have proauced 
the vallies that exist on the earth’s 
surface, mucit less could they have 
resulted from any other causes now 
in action. In the words of Mr. 
Greenoug!, therefore, we conclude, 
that the universal occurrence of 
mountains and valleys,and thesymme- 
try which pervades their several 
branches and inosculations, are fur- 
ther proofs, not only that a deluge 
has swept over every part of the 
globe, but probably the same de- 
luge.”’ 

** When we call to mind,” says Mr. 
Sumner, the destruction which is 


- Greenough’s First Principles of 

logy fer a discussion of this subject. 

the :ntroduction to Philllips & Cony- 
oeare’s Geology of England and Wales. 
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spread by a sudden alteration in the 
level of a very inconsiderable body 
of water, even to the extent of fifty 
or one hundred feet, we cannot easily 
assign limits to the effect of a body o; 
waters like the ocean pouring in over 
the land when its level was Gestroy- 
ed; we are at a loss to conceive 
what the power of such a machine 
might be when once in operation.” 


‘An agent thus gigantic, (says Mr. 
Buckland,) appears to have operated uni- 
versally on the surface of our planet, at 
the period of the deluge; the spaces then 
laid bare by the sweeping away of the so- 
lid materials that had before filled them, 
are called valleys of denudation; and 
the effects we see produced by water 
in the minor cases I have just mentioned, 
by presenting us an example within tan- 
gible limits, prepare us to comprehend 
the mighty and stupendous magnitude of 
those forces, by which whole strata were 
swept away, and valleys laid open, and 
gorges excavated in the more solid por- 
tions of the substance of the earth, bear- 
ing the same proportion to the over- 
whelming ocean by which they were pro- 
duced, that modern ravines on the sides of 
mountains bear to the torrents which 
since the retreat of the deluge have created 
and continue to enlarge them.”—p., 237, 


It is not to be supposed, however, 
that all valleys owe their origin to the 
deluge. Its effects are most obvi- 
ous on the softer strata, such as the 
chalk districts: ‘* but in other cases, 
more especially in mountain districts, 
(where the greatest disturbances ap- 
pear generally to have taken plece,) 
the original form in which the strate 
were deposited, the subsequent con- 
vulsions to which they have been ex. 
posed, and the fractures, elevations, 
and subsidences which have af: 
fected them, have contribuied to 
produce vatleys of various kinds 
on the surface of the earth, before 
was submitted to that last catastrophe 
of an universal deluge which has 4: 
nally modified them all.’? There 
are fortunately one or two facts, that 
show, that these last formed valleys 
were excavated subsequently to the 
deposition of di!uvium, and the intro- 
duction of the mud into the caves, 
and the extinction of the animals; 
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or rather, that all these phenomena 
resulted from the same debacle of wa- 
ters. We state these facts in the 
language of Mr. Buckland. 


« That these excavations took place at 
a period subsequent to that at which the 
earth was inhabited by the hyenas, bears, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, &c. whose remains 
we find in caves and diluvial loam and 
vravel, is evident both from the fact that 
the out scourings of these valleys form the 
gravel in which such bones are for the most 
part imbedded; and fromthe number of 
caves (once inhabited asdens,) that have 
been intersected and laid open in the cliffs 
that flank their sides and narrow gorges. 
The present entrance of these caves is often 
a hole in an absolutely vertical precipice, 
whichit is impossible to approach except 
by ropes or ladders, and which, therefore, 
sould not have been accessible to the ani- 
mals whose bones we find within, if the 
caves had originally terminated, as they do 
at present in the face ofa precipice ; it fol- 
lows therefore, that the creation of such 
precipices, and consequently of the val- 
leys in question, was posterior to the time 
in which the beasts occupied these deus.’’ 
p. 238. 


If such was the powerful effect of 
the deluge in abrading the strata, and 
excavating Valleys, and filling up old 
ones, it will follow that the present 
face of our planet, although the same 
continents remain, is considerably 
different from what it was before that 
eveut. Probably few rivers now 
run in precisely the same channels 
as in antediluvian days; and doubt- 
less many, especially in level regions, 
are so entirely altered in their beds 
and course, that even Noah could 
not recognize them. We are ac- 
quainted with one or two instances 
of this kind, near the village of 
Greenfield in Massachusetts, where 
such achange occursin the bed of a 
river, that we can impute it to noth- 
ing but diluvialaction. But we can- 
not explain this case without an ac- 
curate map. 

In these acknowledged changes, 
we think we see very clearly the 
reason, why so much difficulty has 
been found in identifying the site of 
the garden of Eden, with the river 
which went out from thence, and was 
ported and became into four heads. 
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It js not because the continent, 
where Eden stood, is sunk, but be- 
cause the deluge has so altered the 
face of the country and the beds of 
the Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel and Eu- 
phrates, that their course and rela- 
tive position no longer agree with 
Moses’ description, 

We have now finished the argu- 
ment fc: the deluge so far as geology 
is concerned, and the work of Mr. 
Buckland extends. If weshallseem 
to any to have taken too favourable 
a view of the subject as it respects 
revelation, we trust that even such 
will not be displeased to see an ex- 
hibition of the argument in its exist- 
ing state, whatever may be the meas- 
ure of their faith in it, as to its theolo- 
gical bearing. We had intended to 
add, a summary of the traditionary 
evidence which exisits in relation to 
the deluge; that thus our readers 
might have the whole mass of proof 
which natural and civil history fur- 
nishes in confirmation of the sacred 
history. 

We have room, to present only a 
short summary of those particulars, 
in which profane history and tradi- 
tion coincide with the Mosaic account 
of the deluge. 

1. The fact of an universa! deluge 
occurring in early times is preserved 
in the records of almost every na- 
tion and tribe, civilized and sav- 
age, under heaven. Bryant and 
Faber have proved that the mem- 
ory of that event is incorpora- 
ted withalmost every part of heath- 
en mythology, and that traces 
of the deification of Noah are distinct- 
ly discernible in the history and 
character of the Grecian Deucalion, 
Atlas and Zeus; of the Egyptian Isis, 
Osiris, Sesostris, Oannes, Typhon, 
&c.; of the Phenician Dagon, Agru- 
erus, Sydyk, &c.; of the Assyrian 
Astante, Dercete, &c. of the Hindoo 
Budda, Menu, Vishnu, &c. ; of the 
Chinese Fohi, and the god sitting 
upon the lotos in the midst of the 
waters; and of the Japanese Bud, 
and  Jakusi. 2. The Greeks, 
Persians, and Hindoos assert that 
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this flood took place as a punishment 
for the wickedness of man. 3. One 
man, in consequence of his piety, 
was warned by the approaching ca- 
tastrophe, as Berosus, the Babyloni- 
an. and Lucian, the Grecian atheist, 
and the Hindoo traditions assert. 
4. A Persian author asserts this per- 
son to have been Noah himself, 5. 
Berosus declares him to have been 
the tenth in descent from the first 
created man. 6. The same author 
and Lucian deelare that this man was 
directed to build an ark. 7. And to 
take with him into it, his sons and 
sons’ wives. 8. And that all ani- 
mals on earth came to him by pairs. 
9. The Hindoos say, that seven 
days before the flood happened, this 
man was warned of it. 10. The 
Egyptians say that he entered the ark 
on Sunday, Nov. 30th. The 
Babylonians believed that he was di- 
rected to lay ina store of provisions 
for himself and the animals. 12. 
The Persians and Greeks mention 
that the deluge was produced by the 
bursting forth of an immense quanti- 
ty of water from the earth, and the 
descent of torrents of rain. 13. 
The raven sent out of the ark, at 
the end of forty days, is mentioned 
in the tradition of the aborigines of 
Cuba and Mexico. 14. Also the 
dove which returned to the ark is 
referred to by Berosus, although he 
does not mention the species of the 
bird. 15. The second dove which 
brought back the branch of a tree is 
alluded to by Berosus and Plutarch. 
16. Finally, the former of these wri- 
ters says Xisthunes, the Chaldean 
Noah, at length disembarked, built 
an altar, and offered sacrifice. These 
facts, indeed, are mixed, as we 
might expect with much fable ; for 
they have for more than 4000 years 
been borne along the current of eve- 
ry false religion under heaven. But 
coming to us, as they do, from every 
nation and tribe, and kindred, their 
striking coincidence with the Mosaic 
account 1s utterly inexplicable, un- 
less we suppose that account to be 
true. 
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In concluding our analysis of the 
interesting work of Mr. Buckland, 
(for we choose to call it an analysis 
rather than a review,) we would ex. 
press a hope that some of our book- 
sellers will republish it in this coun. 
try, in such a reduced style of exe. 
cution as will bring it within the 
reach of hundreds where it is now ac- 
cessible onlyto afew. Although it is 
a splendid, and we may say, magnifi- 
cent quarto of 300 pages, we think 
it may easily be compressed without 
omitting a word, into a duodecime 
of 200. And the plates might be 
reduced in a similar manner, and 
perhaps some of them omitted with- 
out much disadvantage. 

Nor can we omit urging upon our 
readers, the importance of examining 
this vast continent, as they have oc- 
casion in their travels, with the out- 
lines Professor Buckland has here 
given, in their minds ;—especially 
we hope our numerous and extensive 
caverns will not be neglected. It 
is obvious that this examination does 
not require a minute acquaintance 
with geology, but only accuracy anc 
faithfulness in the investigation of 
facts. The field which our country 
presents is certainly wide and invi- 
ting, and promises the most bril- 
liant, not to say the most uesful re- 
sulis. 

Finally, from the specimen pre- 
sented in this work, we cannot but 
anticipate from the future researches 
of naturalists, especially of geologists, 
very interesting discoveries in rela- 
tion to the early history of our globe. 
A hypothetical Geology has long 
been the boasted vantage ground of 
infidelity: But the geology of facts 
is found more and more to speak the 
language of revelation. Indeed, 
revelation and creation are the work 
of the same God, and although the 
ignorance and the prejudice of man 
have succeeded, in some measure, it 
setting them in array against eaeb 
other, yet this will serve only to ren- 
der their final and fast approaching 
union more beautiful and firm. 






















































































Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


Literarn and PHiosophical Auntelligence. 


W. W. Woodward is preparing to pub- 
lish Scott’s Commentary on the Bible in 
six Pocket Volumes, 


The Professorship which the Synod of 
Philadelphia engaged to found in the The- 
ological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church, is likely to be completed during 
the present year ; $:8,000 being already 
collected or subscribed. 


During a late severe thunder storm which 
passed over Rye, N. H. the lightning 
struck a school house, in which there were 
about seventy scholars. More than half 
the number were knocked down, and ma- 
ny were stunned—8 or 10 were unable 
for some time to rise up: and 6 or 7 when 
first taken up by the masier, were appa- 
rently dead—12 or 14 were more or less 
injured ; the clothes of one took fire, and 
he was considerably burnt ; and the hair 
of anoher was singed. All, however, are 
recovered, or hopeiully recovering, except 
two, who were instantly deprived of life. 
The lightning entered tne schoo]-house at 
the westerly window—shattered the case- 
ment, broke the glass, and appeared to epend 
its force chiefly among the scholars ; no 
other considerable effects appearing. 

The heat during several of the last days 
of June was so intease at Charleston, that 
the papers compare it to “an aimosphere 
of fire.’ Several persons fell victims to 
its power ; and the Southern tntelligencer, 
expressel a hope that these melancholy 
events might be improved by the pastors 
of the churches on the ensuing sabbath, 
and that they might prevent, in some 
measure at least,*‘the too common excesses 
of our national anniversary.’’ 

The Intelligencer gives some extracts 
irom the observations of Drs. Lining and 
Chalmers, on the weather in Charleston 
inthe years 1738 and 1752. ‘In June 
1738. when the heat of the shaded air was 
93, the thermometer sunk to one degree 
in my arm pits, says Dr. L. but continued 
at 98 in my hand and mouth. Two men who 
were then in the streets (when the heat was 
probably 124 or 126 degrees, as the sha- 
ded air’s heat was then 98) dropped sud- 
denly dead, and several slaves in the coun- 
try at work in the rice fields shared the 
same fate. I saw one of the men imme- 
diately after he died; his face, neck, 
breast, and hands were livid.”’ 


Extract from Dr. Chalmer’s Account of 
the Weather of South Carolina. 


“By the 13th of July 1792, a general 
4rought prevailed ; for the earth was so 
varched and dry that not the least perspi- 


ration appeared on plants, which shrunk 
and withered. All standing waters were 
dried up, as were many wells and springs, 
so that travellers could not find water e1- 
ther for theniselves or their beasts for a 
whole day together. In several settle- 
ments no water could be found bv digging 
ever so deep, for which reason the inclo- 
sures were laid open and the cattle drove 
out to shift for themselves. But very ma- 
ny of them perished for want both of pas- 
turage and water, as probably did great 
numbers of those birds that require drink, 
for none of them were to be seen among 
us. In short, the distresses of men and 
beast at that time are not to be described. 

«“ During this season a candle was blown 
out and set in a chimney at ten o’clock at 
night, the wick of which continued to burn 
clearly till next morning, and was likely 
to do so for many hours longer. 

“ When this violently hot weather be- 
gan to break ap, (about the 21st of July) 
every shower was accompanied with most 
dreadful lightning and thunder, by which 
several persons were killed in different 
places, besides the damages that were 
done to buildings and vessels. Among 
other insiances of the alarming effects of 
lightning this year, the distresses of one 
poor family may be related. ‘Ihe father 
and one of his sons being ploughing with 
four horses, they, together with their 
beasts, were ali struck dead by one flash. 
I have known it to lighten and thunder 
violently and with but little intermission, 
for eight or ten hours together, the clouds 


SD - » * 
being all this while so low that in one af- 


ternoon the lightning fell on sixteen dif- 
ferent objects in town, among which were 
nine dwelling houses, one church, a meet- 
ing-house; and 5 vessels were dismasted in 
part. 

‘¢ All creatures seem equally affected 
with men by such intensely hot weather ; 
for horses sweat profusely in the stable, 
and flag presently when ridden. Dogs 
seek the shade and lie panting with thei 
tongues lolling out as if they had long pur- 
sued the chase. Poultry droop the wing 
and breathe with open throats 1n the man- 
ner cocks do when much heated in fight- 
ing. Crows and other wild fowls do the 
same, and are so unwilling to move that 
they will suffer a man to come nearer them 
than at other times before they fly.’’ 

Such was the account given of the wea- 
ther in Charleston, by doctor Chalmers, 
a gentleman of veracity, of medical and 
philosophical accuracy in making and re- 
cording observations. The business has 
been taken up and prosecuted ever since 
the year 179), by the medical society. In 
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the whole ofthese 18 years the highest 
degree of the mercury has been from two 
degrees to five less than it was in two years 
of the four observed by doctor Lining, 
and from one degree to eight less than it 
was in five of the ten observed by doctor 
Chalmers. Since 1791 it has reached 93 
only on one day.— Ramsay’s S.C. 


A Prospectus has appeared, of a work 
proposed to be published in Paris, enti- 
tled the Universal Bulletin of the Sciences 
and Industry. It is to be divided into eight 
sections, and a number for each section is 
to be published monthly, and at the end 
of the vear appropriate tables are to be 
furnished to each section, so that they may 
be bound separately. The several sections 
will form distinct works, and they may 
be subscribed for separately. ‘The eight 
sections will form seventeen volumes $ve. 
each year, viz, Sec. 1, devoted to the Ma- 
thematical and Physical Sciences, 2 vols ; 
Sec. 2, the Natural Sciences and Geology, 
3 Vols.; Sec. 3, the Melical Sciences, 3 
Vols. ; Sec. 4, Agriculture, economics, &c. 
2 vols. ; Sec. 5, the Technological Seien- 
ces, 2 vols.; Sec. 6, Geography and Voy- 
ages, 2 vols. ; Sec. 7, History, Antiquities, 
and Philology, 2 vols. ; Sec. 8, the Military 
Sciences, | vol. Matters purely political 
and literary are excluded. The object of 
the publication is stated to Le to present 
to the reader an analysis of all works; 
the substance of all academical memoirs, 
of all periodical collections which are 
published in the civilized world, and to 
forma methodical repertory of all faets, and 
a monthly picture of the successive efforts 
of the human mind among all nations. 
The work isto be published under the 
direction of Mr. de Ferussac. The pros- 
pectus enumerates a great many of the 
distmguished men of science in Europe. 


List of New Publications 


fAve, 


who have engaged to assist in the severa] 
sections of this work. Among them are 
the names of Laplaee, Humboldt, and Cu. 
vier. To each section one or more prin. 
cipal editor is assigned, the names of whom 
are given in the prospectus. The price 
of subscription for the whole, at Paris, is 
120 francsa year. Journalsand Memoirs 
of Societies, coming within the scope of 
the work, will be received, according to 
their respective prices, in exchange for 
one or more sections of the Bulletin. 


Mr. Granville, the agent from Hayti, 
gives the following facts concerning a peo- 
ple in that island called the Mountaineers, 

‘‘ They are a secluded people, devoted te 
peace, and the simplest modes of life.— 
When the island is in peace, they come 
down from the heights of the mountains 
and cultivate their little lots on its sides, 
or wander in the sloping forests ; aud some- 
times, though very seldom, and in small 
numbers, enter the large market towns of 
the Island. They raise cotton which they 
manufacture into coarse cloth for their 
own use, also coffee and vegetables enough 
for their own consumption; but very sel- 
dom carry on any trade, or offer any of 
their productions for sale. On any alarm 
of war they immediately retire to their 
caves and glens In the heights of the moun- 
tains, and are no more seen till the peace 
is restored. What their numbers are is not 
known. They have no letters nor educa- 
tion, speak a language peculiar to them, 
though it is evidently of French origin in 
part. They are whites in complexion, 
their hair also white, but woollv as the Af- 
ricans. They are but little known, as they 
take no part in the transactions of govern- 
ment ; and seem only to be solicitous to live 
separate from the rest of mankind, un- 
known and unacquainted with the world.” 








Dist of Pew 


RELIGIOUS. 


Charity at Home: A Sermon, preaehed 
for the benefit of the United Domestic 
Missionary Society, in the Church in Mur- 
ray-street, New-York; by John UH. 
Rice, D. D. Peofessor of Christian The- 
ology in the Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. 

Two Discourses on the Atonement. By 
Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sa- 
cred Literature in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Andover. Published by request 
of the Students. pp. 54. 

Regular Hymns on a great Variety of 
Evangelical Subjects and Important Oc- 
easjons, with Musical Directions for all 


Publications. 


the Varieties of appropriate Expressions ; 
By Samuel Willard. 

A Catechism ; by Thomas Baldwin, D, 
D. Bemg a Compendium of Christian 
Doctrine and Practice. Boston. 

The Christian Examiner and Theolos 
gical Review for May and June. 

Sermons by the late Rev. David Osgood, 
D. D. Pastor of the Charch in Medford 
1 vol. 8 vo. 

A Plea for Ministerial Liberty: A Dis- 
course delivered by appointment to the 
Directors and Students of the Theolog)- 
cal Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
at Princeton, May 17, 1824. By John 
M. Duncan, Pastor of the Presbyteriab 
Church, Tammany Street, Baltimore 
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Future Rewards and Punishments: a 
Sermon, preached at the funeral of the 
Rev. Moses C. Welch, D. D. Pastor of 
the Second Church in Mansfield, April 
o8th 1824. By the Rev. Samuel Nott, 
Pastor of the Church in Franklin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A System of Universal Geography, An- 
cient and Modern; on the principles of 
Comparison and Classification, Modern 
Geography by William C. Woodbridge, 
A. ,;M. late Instructor in the American 
Asylum. Ancient Geography by Emma 
Willard, Principal of the Female Semina- 
ry at Troy. ‘ 

The Cabinet, or Works of Darkness 
brought to Light, being a Retrospect of 
the Antichrist:an Conduct of some of the 
Leading Characters in the Society called 
Friend’s, towards that eminent and devout 
Servant of the Lord, Elias Hicks, when on 
his last visit of gospel love to the Inhabi- 
tants of the City of Philadelphia. 6& vo. 
pp. 60. 

A Modern Atlas on a New Plan; te 
accompany the system of Universal Geog- 
raphy ; by William C. Woodbridge : Ex- 
hibiting in connexion with the prevailing 
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Religions, Forms of Government, and de- 
grees of Civilization ; the comparative 
size of towns, rivers, and mountains; and 
the climates and productions of the Earth. 

The Washington Quarterly Magazine 
of Arts, Science, and Literature, Vol. I. 
No. 2. 

‘The Two Americas, Great Britain, and 
the Holy Alliance. Washington, 8 vo. 
pp. 37. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society held at Phila- 
delphia, for promoting Useful Knowledge 
8 vo. pp 290. 

Redwood; a Tale; by the author of A 
New-England Tale. 2 vols. 

A Collection of Fugitive Poems. 18 mo. 
pp. 74. 

A Journal of a Tour in Italy, in the year 
1821. With a Description of Gibralter : 
Accompanied with several Engravings. 
By an American. 8 vo. pp. 468. New- 
York. 

Sacred Geography, or a Description of 
the places mentioned in the Old and New 
Testament : intended to promote a Knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures: accompanied by 
three Maps. Adapted to the use at 
Schools and Private Families. By Thom: 
as S$. Smiley. 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Extract from the Tenth Annual Report of 
the Executive Committee. 


Since the last Annual Meeting, they 
lave printed new editions of 9% 'I'racts ; 
being about three fifths of the whole num- 
ber which had then been published. ‘They 
have also published, the past year, twenty- 
twonew Tracts. 

Of eleven of the new Tracts, the circu- 
lation has been such, that second editions 
have already been called for and publish- 
ed; making 12,000 copies of each of these 
Tracts, printed during the year, 

The whole number of Tracts published 
the past year, exceeds that of the two pre- 
ceding years, 


amounting to 770,000 
Whole number from the 
beginning 4,217,500 


Previous to the last Annual Meeting, 
1000 copies of the first five volumes, and 
500 copies of the sixth, had been bound; 
since which, 300 entire sets of seven vol- 
umes have been bound, besides 550 copies 
of the seventh, 350 of the sixth, 100 of the 
first, and 50 entire sets in calf; making 
3,450 volumes, bound the past year; and 
8,950 since the formation of the Society. 


Almost all these have been put in circula- 
tion. During the year, numerous fami- 
lies have supplied themselves with com- 
plete sets; and benevolent individuals 
have, in many instances, procured them 
to be loaned or presented to the families 
of the poor. Your Committee hope that 
the time will soon arrive. when every 
family in our country shall possess such a 
treasure of religious knowledge, as that 
embraced in this Society’s publications. 
Your Committee have, the past year, 
made special exertions, by correcting er- 
rors of the press, and by substituting new 
Tracts for such as seemed less adapted te 
general and lasting utility, to render the 
complete set in all respects worthy of the 
most extensive circulation. This atten- 
tion to the series was especially important 
at the present time, as the Committee have 
begun to use stereotype plates. This mode 
of printing will promote correctness, and 
at the same time add to the neatness of 
the impression. And though much care 
in preparing the editions, and a large ad- 
vance of capital, will be required, yet 
your Committee are assured, that the pe- 
cuniary interests of the Society, will, in 
the progress of a few years, be essentially 
promoted by the measure. 
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Your Committee have also begun to 
ornament the publications of -the Society 
with Cués; both for the sake of rendering 
them more attractive and acceptable in 
their external appearance, and of exciting 
an interest in their contents. Within the 
last four months, they have prepared cuts 
for about sixty Tracts, and have every 
encourageinent to proceed, till they have 
furnished them for all to wiich they are 
appropriate. 

For the sake of neatness, and conven- 
ience, your Committee have had al] the 
Tracts trimmed. They have also improv- 
ed the quality of paper on which they are 
printed. And they have the pleasure to 
say, that the expected benefits of the im- 
provements made in the publications of 
the Society, have been, thus far, more 
than realized, in their increased circula- 
tion, and in the cordial approbation of all 
who have favoured them wiih their opin- 
ion. | 

During the past year, your Committee 
have published the fourth number of the 
Christian Almanac, a publication to which 
they attach much importance, as an in- 
strument of diffusing religious knowledge. 
Of the edition of this work for 1524, 
30,000 copies were sold in Boston: 3,500 
in Rochester, N. Y.; 4,000 in New-York 
city ; 4,000 in Pittsburg, Pa. ; and an edi- 
tion about equally large in Philadelphia ; 
making the whole number of copies cir- 
culated in the United States, about 50,000. 
The edition in New-York was published 
under the patronage of the New-York 
Religious Tract Society, and the edition 
in Philadelphia, under the patronage of 
the Sunday and Adult School Union. 
Your Committee have endeavoured to 
render this publication complete as an 
Almanac, and at the same time, subservi- 
ent tothe cause of evangelical réligion 
and the spread of the Gospel. ‘hey are 
now preparing a copy for 1825, which 
will be issued early, that it may be sea- 
aonably reprinted; and that persons, in 
every part of the United States, who are 
disposed to aid in its circulation, may be 
able to furnish supplics for all around 
them. 

Besides this attention to the series of 
publications issued in past years, your 
Committee have also begun a new series 
for Sabbath Schools ; to contain matter es- 
pecially interesting to the young, mu a 
neat form, and oraamented with many 
cuts. 

During the year, your Committee have 
established twenty eight new Depositories. 

These with those formerly established, 
make 112 Depositories now depending on 
this Society for a constant supply of Reli- 
gtous Tracts; viz. 10in Me.; 10 in N, 
H.; 10 in Vt.; 12 in Mass.; 1 in R. Is).; 
6 in Con.; 22 inN. Y.; lin N. J.; 2in 
Penn. ; 2 in Dist. Col.; 5 in Va.: 6in N. 
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C.; 1inS.C.; 2inGeo.; 2in Alab,; 2 
in Ten.; 5in Ken.; 9 .n Ohio; I in Mis- 
souri; 2in Mich. Ter.; and 1 in Lower 
Canada. 

Of the 28 new Depositories, fouricen are 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, or iar. 
ther south than those Mountains reach: 
four are in the exireme parts of the State 
of New York, and one in Vermont, near 
the borders of Canada. ‘The ‘Tracts sent 
to these new Depositories awiouni Ww more 
than 2,500,000 pages. hese, tozether 
with Tracts furnished to Depositories for- 
merly established, to Vraci Societies, and 
individuals, make the whole amount of 
Tracts sent from the General Depository, 
the past year, more than 10,C00,J00  pa- 
ges, or about 800,000 Tracts. ‘Two mik 
lion pages were sent from the Deposito- 
ry in the month of April. 

The Commitiee have received a com. 
munication trom the Missionaries at the 
Sandwich Islands, requesting a supply ot 
‘Tracts to be disiributed by them to the 
crews of whaling and other ships, and to 
others who read the Euglish lanzuage, 
Their communication has been answered 
by a grant of 25,000 pases 

A friend of the American Colonization 
Society, has also suggested to your Com- 
mittee, the importance of es‘ablishing a 
considerabie Depository at Liberia, to aid 
in promoting religion among the blacks, 
who are to be members of the Republic 
which is there springing into existence, 

During the year ending May 1, 91 per. 
sons have been constituted Life \lembers, 
Of these, 64. are Clergymen, or the wives 
of clergymen, constituted life members by 
Ladies and others in their respective Soci- 
eties ; 2are Preceptors of 4ce1demies made 
lite members by their pup.is; and 17 are 
Gentiemen, and 7 Ladies, constituted life 
members by their own donations. 

The Society has also recognized, the 
past year, 146 new Auxiliaries, making 
in the whole number of Auxilaries 163 
These have contributed to the Parent in- 
stitution, during the year ending May I. 
$701.35. The receipts for the Christian 
Almanac, have been more than $400; 
and the whole receipts for Tracts sold. 
$4,114,896. 

Yet the Society, with no capital except 
the Tracts in its Depositories, is involved 
in a debt of more than $1,000, and has 
other large pecuniary enzagements. Evy- 
ery new Tract published, and every new 
Depository established, demands an in- 
crease of capital. And these two meth- 
ods of extending the operations of the So- 
ciety have a reciprocal influence. ‘The 
greater the number of Tracts published, 
the greater is the expense of establishing 
each Depository; and the more numerous 
the Depositories, the greater is the ex- 
pense of publishing each particular Tract 
in sufficient quantities to furnish a supply 
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should the Committee, for the ensuing 
vear, publish as many new Tracts, and es- 
‘ablisn as many new Depositories, as they 
have the past year, and at an equal ex- 
pense, the increase of capital demanded 
would be more than $3,000. And should 
they publish twenty-five Tracts in the 
sabbath School series, the expense will 
probably amount to $1,500 more. And 
should they stereotype nine-tenths of their 
Tracts, it will require an advance of 
2,000 more. These sums united, amount 
to $6,500. Your Committee know not 
whence the funds requisit: wili be obtain- 
ed; but they would not distrust that 
Providence which has hitherto smiled on 
this Institution. They are assured that 
the cause in which they are engaged, is 
approved by Him who died for a wretched 
world; they know it will prevail; and 
by his grace assisting them, they will still 
xo forward 

~ In connexion with the desirableness of 
‘nereasing the Societies’ funds, the Com- 
mittee would mention the advantages 
which might result from a Library for the 
use of the Publishing Committee. All 
books of general utility are desirable; es- 
necially those on Theological subjects, 
and books of reference. 

Your Committee are happy to mention 
the very friendly and gratifying relations 
which this Society sustains to kindred In- 
stitutions In this country and in Great 
Britain. They are bound, especially, to 
acknowedge their obligations to the Reli- 
vious Tract Socvely of London, an Institu- 
tion which has probably accomplished 
more than all other Religious Tract Soci- 
eties united; and which is equally distin- 
guished by its unwavering attachment to 
the doctrines of the cross, its true liberal- 
ity of sentiment and conduct, the energy 
ofits proceedings, and its success’in pro- 
noting the cause of Christ. From the la- 
test information received, it appears that 
this Society has now published about fifty 
right millions of Tracts, embracing, be- 
‘ides the general series, a series for circu- 
lation by Hawkers; a series for Sunday 
Schools anda series on Broad Sheets; to- 
<ether with a variety of hand-bills, and 
other small publications designed to draw 
the attention of children to the great 
truth of religion. The Correspondence 
and the generous aid cf this Society were 
extended, the last year, to Russia, Sweden, 
inland, Poland. Prussia, and Germany ; 
'o France, Spain, Palestine, and various 
parts of Africa; to India and China: to 
south America, the West Indies, the Can- 
alas, and the United States. In all these 
countries, it is extending its operations, 
xindling the same spirit in kindred In:ti- 
‘utions with which itself is animated, and 
which your Committee trust will glow 
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with increasing ardour, till the world 
shall be converted to God. 

A letter just received from the Secreta- 
ry of this noble Institution, containing the 
most cordial congratulations, was accom- 
panied by a copy of all the Society’s pub- 
lications, and 10,500 Spanish Tracts for 
gratuitous distribution to the Spanish 
population in America. 

Your Committee have also received 
the publications of the Prayer-Book and 
Homily Society of London, with a file of 
their Reports, accompanied by 6,000 
Homilies in English, Spanish, and French, 
and 500 of the Burial Service in French, 
for gratuitous distribution by this Society. 

Of the Spanish and French Tracts and 
Homilies, 5,000 have been entrusted to 
the disposal of Henry Hill Eeq. Treasurer 
of the A. B. C. F.M.; 2,500 to the charge 
of the Rev. William Jenks of Boston; and 
2,000 to the care of the Rev. Eleazar 
Lathrop of St. Augustine, Florida. A 
further account of the disposal of them 
must be deferred till the next Annual Re- 
port. 

The publications of the Religious Tract 
Society of Liverpool have also been re- 
ceived. 

‘To each of these Societies, and to other 
Tract and Sunday School Societies in 
Great Britain, your Committee have for- 
warded your Keports and specimens of 
your publications. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


The Directors, in their Eighth Report, 
state that ‘*much expense and labour, will 
yet be necessary, in addition to what has 
already been bestowed, to convert the 
lands of Alabama into money.—They lie 
at a distance, and ina part of our country 
where great pecuniary embarrassment 
exists. ‘hey have all been pateuted, but 
a considerable portion is yet unsold.—Of 
what has been sold, much the greater part 
yet remains to be paid for. Failures, to 
a considerable amount, on the part of 
some of the purchasers, to meet their pay- 
ments have occurred, and earnest solicita- 
tions for still further indulgence continue 
to be presented to the Directors. 

Trusting, however, in that Providence 
which has heretofore so kindly watched 
over this Institution, to enable them to 
overcome the embarrassments which at- 
tend some of its operations, and anxious to 
satisfy the public and the friends of the 
deaf and dumb, that their great desire 
is to do good to the interesting objects of 
their care ;—-the Directors have lately 
made an attempt, at a considerable ex- 
pense, to introduce mechanical employ: 
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ments among the pupils, upon a regular 
and systematic plan. 

Two neat and commodious brick work- 

shops have been erected near the Asylum. 
Aningenious and skilful mechanic, him- 
self a cabinet-maker, has been employed 
to oversee this department of the Institu- 
tion. He resides with the pupils; the 
better to become familiar with their lan- 
geuage of signs and tobe able to discharge 
the duties of his station. Tools and other 
necessary accommodations have been pro- 
vided, and, although it is vacation, a con- 
siderable number of the pupils are at 
work, while others are expecting to join 
them on their return. Six are now enga- 
ged in learning the trade of a cabinet-ma- 
ker or joiner; and another who had ac- 
quired considerable skill in this branch be- 
tore he came to the Asyium, aids in in- 
structing them. One who understands the 
cooper’s business, is at work. tn one of 
the shops, a forge is erected, at which a 
very ingenious blacksmith and cutler is 
employed, while three of the pupils, un- 
der his instruction, are learning the same 
trade. Six shoemakers are at work; two 
of whom had previously made considera- 
ble proficiency,and another, a first rate 
workman, gives instructions to the rest. 
Several of the female pupils are employed 
in binding the shoes. It is hoped, that 
those who wished to be tailors will soon 
be placed at work; much effort has been 
made to find a suitable person to instruct 
them, but as yet, without success. In the 
present state of the Institution, it was im- 
possible to make provision for the six pu- 
pils who wished to be printers; three of 
them, however, have begun to learn the 
trade of a cabinet maker, and two others 
will join them at the end of vacation. 
Some of the articles, already made by the 
pupils, evince much skill, and command 
a ready sale; the patronage and custom of 
the friends of the institution, in this de- 
partment, are respectfully solicited. 

From what has been previously stated, 
it will be easily seen, that these arrange- 
ments for the introductionof mechanical 
employments among the pupils, must have 
been attended with a considerable pecuni- 
ury sacrifice on the pait of the Institution. 
It was made, however, in hopes that the 
way might thus be prepared, for meeting 
the wishes of the public, and of the friends 
of the deaf and dumb, with regard to this 
very interesting and important part of 
their education, and preparation for the 
active duties of life. The object will be 
kept steadily in view by the Directors, 
and hastened to its complete accomplish- 
iment, as rapidly as the funds of the insti- 
tution, now having having an encouraging 
prospect ofan increase, will permit.” 

‘The number of pupils in the Asylum is 
='xty-two, ‘The receipts of the last year 
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were $25,477, of whicn [$15,180 were th. 
proceeds of sales of land in Alabama, The 
disbursements were 23,808, of which 
$10,176 were for the board and tuition of 
the pupils. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION, 


Extract of a Letter from Rev. A. Judson, 
Jr. to the Rev. Dr. Baldwin, dated 


Rangoon, Dec. 7, 1823, 
Rey. and dear Sir, 


[ had the inexpressible happiness of we}. 
coming Mrs. Judson once more to the 
shores of Burmah, on the 5thinst. We 
are now on the eve of departure for Ava, 

My last letter from brother Price men. 
tions, that the king has inquired many 
times, about my delay, and the queen has 
expressed a strong desire to see Mrs. Jud- 
son, in her foreign dress. We sincerely 
hope, that her majesty’s curiosity will 
not be confined to dress. 

Mr.and Mrs. Wade appear in fine health 
and spirits, and I am heartily rejoiced at 
their arrival at the present time. 

None scarcely of the letters from Amer- 
ica by the Bengal have reached me. The 
ship in which they were forwarded from 
Calcutta to this port, being supposed to be 
lost off the coast. My last from you, 
therefore, is Oct. 18, 1822; and previous | 
to Mrs. Judson’s arrival, I had not heard 
from her for nearly fourteen months. 

I enclose the translation of a letter from 
Moung Shwa-ba, which has been lying by 
me some time, for want of a good oppoi- 
tunity of conveyance. He received Mrs. 
Baldwin’s present to-day, and directly 
obliged me to wite outa translation of the 
note accompanying it, and was highly 
gratified with both. 

The appearance of this short letter, ren. 
ders it unnecessary to say, that I write in 
haste, occasioned by the state of our al- 
fairs, In prospect of immediate removal 
and have only time to add, that [ remain 

Most affectionately yours, 


A, JUDSON, Jey. 


Translation ofa Letler from Moung Shiwe- 
ba, to Rev. Dr. Baldwin. 
MounGc SwHwa-BA, an inhabitant ©! 
Rangoon, a town of Burmah, one who 
adheres to the religion of Chirst, anu 
has been baptized, who meditates 0! 
the immeasurabie, incalculable nature 
of the divine splendour and glory of the 
Invisible, even the Lord Jesus Chm: 
and God the Father, and takes refls' 
in the wisdom and power and glory ‘ 
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God, affectionately addresses the great 
teacher BALDWIN, a superintendent of 
missionary affairs in the city of Boston, 
of America. 


Beloved elder Brother, 


Though in the present state, the places 
of our residence are very far apart, and 
we have never met, yet by the means of 
letters, and of the words of ‘Teacher Yood- 
than, who has told me of you, I love you, 
and wish to send you this letter. When 
the time arrives in which we shall wholly 
put on Christ—him, in loving whom we 
cannot tire, and in praising whom we can 
find no end, and shall be adorned with 
«hose ornaments which the Lord will dis- 
pense to us out of the heavenly treasure 
house, that he has prepared, then we shall 
love one another more perfectly than we 
do now. 

Formerly | was in the habit of conceal- 
ing my sins, that they might not appear ; 
but now I am convinced, that I cannot 
conceal my sins from the Lord who sees 
and knows all things; and that [ cannot 
atone for them, nor obtain atonement from 
my former objects of worship. And ac- 
cordingly, I count myself to have lost all, 
under the elements of the world, and 
through the grace of the faith of Christ 
only, to have gained the spiritual graces 
and rewards pertaining to eternity, which 
eannot be lost. Therefore, I have no 
ground for boasting, pride, passion and 
self-exaltation. And without desiring 
the praise of men, or seeking my own 
will, I wish to do the will of God the 
Father. The members of the body, dead 
in trespasses and sins, displeasing to God, 
I desire to make instruments of righteous- 
ness, not following the will of the flesh. 
Worldly desire and heavenly desire being 
contrary, the one to the other, and the de- 
sire of visible things counteracting the 
desire of invisible things, I am as a dead 
man. However, He quickens the dead. 
ile awakens those that sleep. He lifts up 
those that fall. He opens blind eyes. 
He perforates deaf ears. Helightsa lamp 
in the great house of darkness. He re- 
lieves the wretched. He feeds the hun- 
gry. The words of such a benefactor, if 
we reject, we must die forever, and come 
to everlasting destruction. Which cir- 
cumstance considering, and meditating 
also on sickness, old age, and death, inci- 
dent to the present state of mutability, I 
kneel and prostrate myself, and pray be- 
fore God, the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has made atonement for our 
sins, that he may have mercy on me and 
pardon my sins, and make me holy, and 
give me a repenting, believing, and loving 
mind. 

Formerly I trusted in my own merits, 
but now, through the preaching and in- 
“truction of teacher Yoodthan. [ trust in 
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the merit of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
teacher, therefore, is the tree; we are the 
blossoms and fruit. He has laboured to 
partake of the fruit, and now the tree be- 
gins to bear. The bread of life he has 
given, and we eat. The water from the 
brook which flows from the top of mount 
Calvary, for the cleansing of all filth, he 
has brought, and made us bathe and 
drink. The bread of which we eat will 
yet foment and rise. The water which we 
drink and bathe in, is the water of an un- 
failing spring, and many will yet drink 
and bathe therein. Then all things will 
be regenerated and changed. Now we 
are strangers and pilgrims; and it is my 
desire, without adhering to the things of 
this world, but longing for my native 
abode, to consider and inquire, how long } 
must labour here; to whom I ought to 
show the light which I have obtained ; 
when [ ought to put it up, and when dis- 
close it. 

The inhabitants of this country of Bur- 
mah, being in the evil practice of forbid- 
den lust, erroneous worship, and false 
speech, deride the religion of Christ. 
However, that we may bear patiently, 
derision, and persecution, and death, for 
the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, pray for 
us. I dothus pray. For, elder brother, 
I have to bear the threatening of my own 
brother, and my brother in law, who say, 
‘ We will beat and bruise, and pound you ; 
we will bring you into great difficulty ; 
you associate with false people ; you keep 
a false religion; and you speak false 
words.’ However, their false religion is 
the religion of death. The doctrine of the 
cross is the religion of life, of love, of faith. 
Tama servant of faith. Formerly I was 
a servant of Satan. Now Iam a servant 
o' Christ. And a good servant cannot but 
follow his master. Moreover the divine 
promises must be accomplished. 

In this country of Burmah, are many 
strayed sheep. Teacher Yoodthan pity- 
ing them, hascome to gather them togetli- 
er, and to feed them in love. Some wil! 
not listén, but run away. Some do listen 
and adhere tohim; and that our numbers 
may increase, we meet tugether, and pray 
to the great Proprietor of the sheep. 

Thus I, Mounc Suwa-Ba, a disciple of 
‘teacher Yoodthan, in Rangoon, write, and 
send this letter tothe great teacher BALD- 
wry, who lives in Boston, America. 

N. B. Translated from the Burman 
original, Sept. 23, 1822. 


A. JUDSON, Jr. 


._ —_— - 


PALESTINE MISSION. 
Apprehension of Messrs. Fisk and Bird, a! 
Jerusalem, 


A letter dated at Jaffa March 7th, 182.1, 
from Mr. King to the Editor of the New 
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York Oberver, stated that Messrs, Fisk 
and Bird had been taken by a band of 
Turks before the Judge, who sent them to 
the Governor with orders to put them in 
chains. Fromaletter of Messrs. F. and B. 
dated at Jerusalem the 28th of February, 
it appears that the occasion of their being 
brought before the Judge, was an accusa- 
tiow of the Catholics that they distributed 
books which were neither Mussulman, Jew- 
ash, nor Christian. They assured the 
Judge that, if he would send to the con- 
vent for an Arabic copy of the Scriptures, 
he would find it the same as those which 
they distributed. At length they were 
conducted to the Governor, who made 
similar inquiries to those of the Judge, 
and was answered ina similar manner. 
They were then placed among soldiers in 
an apartment under the governors house, 
where they passed the evening. About 
10 o’ clock, they were again sent for by the 
Governor, when he inquired once more 
about the books,and was answered in the 
same manner as_ before --“ But why.’ 
said he, “* do you bring so many into this 
country?” ‘ Because christians here have 
no printing presses, and when they want 
a copy of the Scriptures, they are obliged 
to write it out with great labour. whereas 
we are able very casily to supply them 
with printed copies.’ ‘‘But why distri- 
bute them among Mussulmans?’’’ ‘* We 
do not wish to do any thing secretly, nor 
do we consider it unlawful to put our sa- 
cred books into the hands of Mussulmans. 
If any of them wish to learn what there is 
in Christian books and what Christians 
believe, we are always ready to give them 
an opportunity. But we always tell them 
first, ‘‘ Here are Christians’ books.’’ To 
this he said ‘Very well,” and begged us 
to overlook what had happened,’’ 


Ordinations and Installations. 


[ At G. 


The Missionaries afterwards asked the 
governor whether they would be permitted 
to distribute books as before, and received 
a decided answer in the affirmative. Af. 
ter they were released, they immediately 
wrote a leiter to Mr. Damiani, the Ene. 
lish consul at Jaffa, and on the Monday 
following were gratified by the arrival of 
hisson, witha Ictter to the governor re. 
specting his treatment towards them, 
‘The governor threw all the blame on the 
Judge. The Missionaries then went to 
the Judge, aud alter a short conversation, 
he gave orders that their books and papers 
should be restored, and told them the 
were perfectly at liberty to distribute as 
they pleased except among the Mussul. 
mans. 

The next morning they commenced dis- 
tributing, and in four days sold 190 Tes- 
taments among the Armenian pilgrims, 
for near 60 doliars, 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARIT- 
ABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


(In the month of June.) 


To the American Board of Commis- 
sioners jor Foreign Missions, (from Mav 
13th to June 12th inclusive,) $4676 36. © 

‘To the American Bible Society, $3739, 
Issued from the Depository, Bibles, 3384; 
Testaments, 2389; total 5773, 
$3545. 

To the American Education Society, 
$845. 

‘To the American Society for Meliora- 
ting the condition of the Jews, (in the 
months of May and June,) $2,211 85. 


,=3~ 


ralue. 











Grdinations and WZnstallations. 


June 3.—The Rev. Amz BENeEpic7, 
over the Church and Society in Vernon, 


Conn. Sermon bythe Rev. Mr. Porter, of 


Farmington. 

June 4.—The Rev. Burton Hammonp 
Hickox, minister of St. John’s Church, 
Canandaigua, was admitted to the Order 
of Priests. 

June 10.—The Rev. Grirrity Jonrs, 
as Pastor of the Baptist Church in Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

June 16.—The Rev. JEssE Jonzs, 
over the Second Baptist Church in Steu- 
ben, N. Y. 

June 16.—The Rev. OnivEeR Hitz, 
over the Nauticoke Church in Union 
Broome Co. N.Y. Sermon by the Rey. 
Mr. King, of Warren, Pa. 


June 23.—The Rev. JonatTHan L. 
Hae, (installed) over the Church in 
Compton, N. H. Sermon by the Rey. 
President Tyler, of Dartmouth College. 

June 27.—The Rev. Samuen BREN- 
TON “11 AW, Was admitted to the Holy Or- 
der of Priests, at Guilford, Vt. by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Griswold. 

June 27.—The Rev. Benoni BLAKES- 
LEY, as an Evangelist in the Freewill 
Baptist Connexion, at Westfield, Coun. 
Sermon by the Rev. Reuben Allen of 
‘Taunton, Mass. 

June 30.— The Rev. Coarxes SouLF; 
as Pastor of the Church in Belfast, Me. 
Sermon by the Rey. E. Merrill, of Free: 
port, 
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June 30.—The Rev. Winnarp Kim- 
pALL, in Abington, Mass. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Sharp. 

June 30.—The Rev. Carvin Linconn, 
tr. over the First Congregational Church 
and Society in Fitchburg; Mass. 

July 7.—Mr. Netson GRAy, was ad- 
mitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, in 


St. Peter’s Church, Baitimore, by the Rt. 
tev. Bishop Kemp. Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Henshaw. 

July 13.—-The Rev. Samurn VAN 
VECHTEN, was ordained and installed 
Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Bloomingburgh, N. Y. Sermon by the 
Rev. James B. Ten Eyck, of Berea. 








Dieu of Public Hffairsg. 


FOREIGN. 


Sparn.—Accounts from Madrid dated 


the 24th May, mention the existence of 


serious disturbances in that capital, occa- 
sioned by a scarcity of bread. It was 
found necessary to place military guards 
before the doors of the bakers’ shops to 
protect them from pillage, and their own- 
ers from rough treatment or massacre, by 
the crowds of people which surrounded 
them. A proclamation was issued in 
which every argument was used to induce 
the people to refrain from excesses ; in- 
forming them, that the Magistrates were 
taking all necessary measures to put an 
end to the scarcity which was only ficti- 
tious, produced by circumstances which 
every body knew. 

Ferdinand, says a London paper, has is- 
sued what is called an Amnesty-decree ; 
but in reality it is no other than a _ pro- 
scription list of the most atrocious and 
sweeping kind. There is scarcely a man 
in Spain who can read or write, who can 
be considered exempt from persecution, if 
the amnesty-decree is carried into execu- 
tion, so comprehensive are its exceptions. 
In them, a designing friar, or a hungry 
lawyer can find a charge against every 
man who has held any rank in society du- 
ring the constitutional regime, of whom 
they may wish to rid themselves. The 
king of Spain’s amnesty -decree, therefore, 
instead of reconciling him with his people, 
or drawing back a single exile now ina for- 
eign land, widens the breach still more, 
and most assuredly will drive the most 
valuable portion of the population out of 
the country. Not less than 7000 passports 
are said to have been delivered in Madrid, 
irom the Ist of January to the Ist of May. 

PorTuGaL.—The late insurrection in 
Lisbon speedily subsided without produ- 
cing any important results. The Infant 
Don Miguel, after writing a letter profes- 
sing his fidelity to the king, sailed for 
England in a British frigate. 

Ecyrt.—Letters from Cairo give the 
following particulars of the late explosion. 
~The fire broke out at two o’clock, P. 





M. of the 21st March, in the old citadel in 
the barrack adjoining the arsenal, where 
cartri.ges are made. ‘The flames spread 
rapidly in various directions, especially 
towards the powder magazine. At half- 
past three some chests of powder blew up, 
at five there was a terrible explosion, 
which laid all the surrounding buildings 
in ruins; and just as it struck ten at night, 
a third explosion spread the desolation 
further. On the following morning the 
fire seemed to abate, when consternation 
was spread on its being known that the 
great magazine, containing 25,000 cantars 
of powder, was in danger, and the entire 
destruction of Cairo was apprehended. 
The undaunted efforts of the troops, how- 
ever, succeeded in checking, and at length 
in subduing the flames. At the very begin- 
ning of the conflagration, the people fled 
in countless multitudes out of the city, one 
bad consequence of which was, that it 
bafiled all the measures of precaution that 
had been adopted. From the Romely 
Gates eastward to the old citadel, nothing 
is to be seen but remains of walls, shat- 
tered beams, waggons, and gun-carriages, 
Out of the new gate theruins begin at the 
distance of 50 paces and over a vast space 
there are seen among the ruins 4000 burnt 
or lacerated horses, mules and camels.— 
A fine park of artillery, which stood in 
Joseph’s Hall, and in the Amphitheatre at 
the west end of the city, is destroyed, ex- 
cept twenty-six pieces. The whole arse- 
nal, ton, is annihilated, except a magazine 
of tools, some chests of muskets, and the 
machine for boring cannon. Of the little 
park of field artillery which stood in the 
Romely square, only fifteer six pounders 
are saved. The new citadel, in which 
are the mint, the Hall for the Divan, and 
several government offices suffered but lit- 
tle. The two powder magazines, in two 
towers surrounded with ditches, were un- 
touched. it is calculated that fifty mil- 
lions of Turkish piastres will not suffice to 
replace the citadel and the arsenal in their 
former state. The letters do not contain 
even a conjecture respecting the origin of 
the fire. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA.—-Don Antonio 
Jose Canas, Envoy Extraordinary from 
this new republic has lately arrived in 
this country. ‘The United Provinces of 
the Centre of America, (which by the 
basis of the Constitution as agreed up- 
on, will be called the Federate States 
of the centre of America,) are at pres- 
ent composed of the Provinces of Nic- 
aragua, Honduras, San Salvador, Costa- 
rica, Guatimala, and Queseltenango. 
At present three citizens are at the head 
of the govenment, without any particular 
title, although in turn they preside month- 
ly, and the presiding one is called, for the 
time being, President. There is a repre- 
sentation of deputies from each Province, 
which forms a Provisional Congress. The 


Obituary—Julia Churchill. 
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basis of the Constitution is very simila, 
to that of the United States, with the ex. 
ception of an established religion, which 
is the Roman Catholic, any other pub. 
lic mode of worship being prohibited. 
They will have a President, Senate and 
House of Representatives, elected in the 
same manner as ours, and for the same 
length of time; and the principles of the 
Constitution are as purely Republican, jy 
every thing, excepting religion, as those of 
the United States. Slavery is not to be 
permitted, and every one arriving in the 
Territory of the Republic becomes free. 
The standing army is reduced to 1500, 
and those stationed at the different ports 
and garrisons. The armed militia amounts 
to over 80,000 effective men. 














For the Christian Spectator. 
MEMOIR OF JULIA CHURCHILL. 


The biography of the humbie and devo- 
ted disciple of Christ has a strong and hap- 
py infiuence on the human heart. Itisa 
light shining before men by which they 
also are led to glorify their father in heav- 
en. This consideration may justify the 
following exhibition of character in one 
whose piety and suffering placed her ina 
condition well adapted to impress the 
heart with the value of Christian submis- 
sion and consolation. 

Julia Churchill, daughter of Solomon 
and Lucretia Churchill, was born in 
Newington, Wethersfield, May 25, 1792. 
The first permanent religious impression 
on her mind, was occasionad by a sermon 
on these words, ** The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved.’’ 
‘God was pleased that this sermon 
should sink dee» into my heart. For 
about four months after this I felt the 
weight of my sins, saw that I had been 
treasuring up wrath against the day of 
wrath, by transgressing all God’s com- 
mandments, that I had turned a deaf ear to 
his calls,and was fit only for destruction. 
I was tempted to keep my feelings secret, 
but could not. My heart was ready to 
break, and] thought it would have been 
good for me if [ had never been born. I[ 
was astonishingly ignorant of the way to 
Christ ;I1 "had such heart-risings against 
God as made me tremble; I could not bear 
to be inthe handsof God. These words 
came into my mind, ‘‘ If I make my bed in 
hell thou art there.”’ 

“Thus [ continued in my distres, from 
day to day, growing more and more sinful, 
and looking to every thing but Christ to 
save me from eternal misery. One night 
in my retirement, this inquiry struck my 
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mind. AmT not striving against God: 
Can I merit salvation by thus doing? |] 
cannot. I will therefore submit to God. 
I will throw myself upon his mercy in Je- 
sus Christ. This gave me consolation. | 
saw unutterably the love, the holiness, the 
preciousness of the Saviour. I rejoiced 
in the mercy of a holy and righteous God. 
I] could prostrate myself at the feet of Je- 
sus andsay, Here, Lord, | am—take me 
justaslam. Igive myself to thee, to be 
thine forever—do with me as seemeth 
good to thee. NowTI saw the depravity 
of my heart in such a lightasI never did 
before. All things were new. The 
works of God praised him. The Bible 
was my precious book; prayer was de- 
lightiul. I loved the people of God; I lov- 
ed my enemies, and I earnestly desired to 
have my brother and sisters and all around 
me embrace Christ. 

‘It now appeared a duty to profess my 
faith in Christ: still [ felt myself unworthy 
to be placed among the people of God. | 
deferred it for sometime, but at last under 
a sense of the greatness of the duty and the 
privilege, I devoted myself to the Lord in 
a public profession of religion. Searcl 
me O God, and know my heart, try me 
and know my thoughts, and see if there be 
any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting. 

The Sabbath was to her a precious day. 
and public worship a high entertainment. 
When prevented by sickness she said, “! 
am distressed to be deprived of the public 
ordinances. How I long to enjoy the bles- 
sed privilegeof communing with the peo- 
ple of God. If it is so distressing to be de- 
tained from the house and ordinances 0! 
God once, what would it be, to be forev- 
er banished from the presence of God,— 
never to have communion with him, a4 
with his Son Jesus Christ,’’ 
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Patience was the grace which shone 
pre-eminent. ‘Two years and a half she 
was a continual sufferer. Her disease, as 
distressing as 1 Was uncommon, was borne 
with sweet submission. Her physician 
judged that it was occasioned by a callous 
or ossified stomach. The lower orifice 
was so nearly closed, as almost entirely to 
refuse a passage to her food; in consequence 
of which her stomach violently rejected 
within a few minutes, whatever it had re- 
ceived; and this was repeated, fifteen, 
or twenty, and sometimes even more 
than thirty times in a day, during two 
vears and a half. Several times her 
friends were called for the purpose of see- 
ing her die, one of which occasions, the 
moh alarming, was about six months be- 
tore her departue, when she lost all power 
of noticing her friends or her minister. 
Having revived, she passed this Jast pe- 
riod of her life in an uncommon religious 
enjoyment. She informed her pasior, 
that her mind had never before been so 
elevated above the world, that her sense 
of the preciousness of Christ was inexpress- 
ible, that her view of her own unworthi- 
ness before God was greatly increased, that 
her faith in the glories of heaven was 
stronger, that heaven was especially desi- 
rable to her as a place of entire freedom 
from sin, and of beholding the glory of 
Christ, and that she enjoyed unutterable 
comfort in yielding herself into the divine 
hands. A few days before her death her 
whole system became so irritable, that the 
dropping of a small weight on the floor, 
or the crowing of the cock without, or the 
passing of acarriage in the street, would 
throw her instantly into a universal tremor 
und spasm—of which any one of a hundred 
instances seemed sufficient to take her life. 
At the last, though her sickness had been 
-0 long,and her feebleness had become ex- 
treme, yet her soul did not quit its tene- 
ment without agonizing struggles. We 
trust that the stroke of death was to her 
the last pang. She died Sept. 16, 1822. 

Her writings are extensive, many parts 
of which I should be pleased to transcribe, 
but my limits forbid. The following ex- 
tracts will give a specimen of her affec- 
tionate and patient simplicity. 

“October 20,1821. My sickness has 
been a great mercy, in leading me to see 
more of the depravity of my _ heart. 
Though it is net sickness of itselfthat hath 
done it; yet I think it has been the means 
in the hand of God, of causing me to see 
more clearly that I am full of wounds and 
bruis ses, and putrifying sores, from the 
sole of the foot even unto the head—to see 
that my heart is totally averse to God and 
holiness; and yet how faint is my concep- 
tion of the evil of my heart, in compari- 
‘on with what it really is. | think like- 
Wise that my sicknes has proved a great 
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mercy, in leading me to view the’precious- 
ness of Christ. What can I do? Ican 
make no atonement for the least of my 
sins—in myself I am lost and undone—but 
1 am led to this precious declaration. 
Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world. 

“ Wednesday, November 28, 1821. I 
will sing of the mercies of the Lord. But 
how shall I sing. My voice has failed, 
through weakness of lungs. Eleven years 
Il engaged in this delightful part of the 
worship of God; but now | am denied the 


privilege of going to his house, and of 


tuning my voice. How then shall I sing 


ofthe mercies of the Lord? By lifting 
up my heart to God in grateful adora- 
tions—by praising him in my heart—by 


loving him with my heart—by placing 


my affections on him—by repenting of 


my sins—by glorifying him in every cir- 
cumstance in life. 


Sabbath, January 13, 1822. O Lord, 


look with pity upon me, and grant me 
thy presence this day. [ cannot worship 
thee in the assembly of thy people. May 


I worship thee in spirit and in truth, on my 
bed of sickness. O Lord, be thou my 


strong habitation whereunto I may con- 
tinually resort. I long for more conform- 
ity tothee. When shall 1 be beyond the 
reach of sin, O heaven, sweet heaven, 
where there is no sin—where perfect love 
and friendship reign—shall I ever reach 
thy blissful shores, and never, never sin 
again. O happy thought,—of being de- 
livered from sin, my worst enemy—my 
worst disease—my greatest burden. 

“ Wednesday, Feb. 6. Devoted a little 
box for the Lord’s treasury—may all my 
visitors be disposed to cast in a mite. 
Three persons contributed this day. O 
bless it, dear Lord, in due time, to the 
spread of thy gospel.” ‘This box she kept 
by her bed side to the day of her death ; 
and was cheered by the sums it gathered 
for the promotion of the cause she so de- 
voutly loved. 

The following address to her Father, 
Brother, and Sisters, was found after her 
decease. 

‘* First, tomy Father.—My dear parent, 
Iam low, and, probably shall leave you 
soon, and your gray hairs denote that you 
are fast ripening for the grave. I wish to 
leave a few words for you to read, when 
my body is mouldering in dust, and m 


soul is in eternity. Death is the effect of 


sin—let your greatest mourning therefore 
be for sin—not merely because it brings 
death, but because it dishonours God, and 
wounds the dear Saviour. May you have 
an interest in the precious blood of Christ 
which was shed for poor sinners. May you 
be reconciled to God, in a humble, holy, 
and cheerful submission to his will. May 
Jesus be your Saviour, your righteous- 
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ness, your strength, your hope, your eter- 
nal all. May the Holy Spirit sanctify 
you, and abide in you while you live, and 
not leave you in death. O my father, 
may the one thing needful be supreme in 
your mind, Strive to make your calling 
and election sure. All things are ready, 
come unto the marriage. Accept salva- 
tion as a free gift; for you have nothing 
to pay. Christ has dearly purchased it 
with his own blood, and his atonement is 
sufficient. O my father, can you not 
trust in Jesus as the surety? Can you 
not confide in that God in whom you live, 
and move, and have your being? May 
you find comfort in God. May Christ be 
formed in you the hope of glory. May 
you find a peaceful death—a happy de- 
liverance from sin—a joyful entrance 
into the holy city, through the merits of 
Christ—there may I meet you, my dearly 
beloved earthly parent. 
Adieu for time 
J. C. 

To my Brother : 

My dear brother, while I now write, 
you are in a distant land. While you 
read, remember that the hand which wrote 
this is cold and stiff in death, and the soul 
which indited it is in eternity. Mourn 
not for your sister, she is gone to a just 
Ged. Mourn that you are so little con- 
formed to God. Strive against sin—de- 
pending on the strength of Christ, until 
you gain a complete victory. You have 
professed love to Christ—honour his reli- 
gion, daily visit him in your closet, and 
keep yourself unspotted from the world, 
Live near to God. Examine your heart 
by his word—pray for the Holy Spirit. 
Overcome pride: humility is a shining 
grace: it well becomes such poor depray- 
edcreatures as weare. Watch over your 
heart; for it is a deceitful thing, and will 
betray you, before you are aware. Be 
afraid of offending God ; for, is it not more 
dreadful to offend God than to be lost for- 
ever? Love the glorious cause, and let 
it be your study, to be instrumental in 
building up the peaceable kingdom of the 
Redeemer on earth. Set your affections 
on things above, and not on things on the 
earth. Consider that all you possess is 
the Lord’s, and you must give an account 
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how you use it. Pity’ the poor and af. 
flicted. Pray without ceasing. Seek for 
godly repentance. Work faithfully inthe 
Lord’s vineyard ; but depend not on your 
works, for the blood of Christ alone can 
cleanse you. ‘Through his merits, I hope 
to meet you in the holy city, and ascribe 
all honour to the sacred one in three, for- 
ever and ever, Amen. Farewell till we 
meet in eternity. J. C. 
To my Sisters : 

My dear sisters, perhaps I shall not be 
able to speak to you in my dying mo- 
ments, and [ therefore write a few words 
for you to read when my body is cold in 
death. When you come around this body 
and behold it lifeless, stiff, and cold with 
death, think of the evil of sin. Think of 
your own mortality, and prepare to follow 
me. Beye also ready, for in such an hour 
as ye think not the Son of man cometh. 
O may you teel the great importance of 
spending your precious time in preparing 
for eternity. O eternity! your sister now 
knows something about it; soon you will 
will know something about it too. O let 
not the world take your minds off from 
eternity, and cheat your souls to ever- 
lasting death. —When you visit my grave, 
may you learn a lesson of wisdom, and 
return with solemn and profitable reflec- 
tions on the wages of sin and death. From 
gazing on my grave, turn your eyes round 
the yard, and see what sin has done. 
Where are the souls that once inhabited 
these mouldering bodies? Some, it is 
likely, are weeping and wailing in eter- 
nal torments; others are clothed in eter- 
nal beauty, perfect in holiness and happi- 
ness. O my sisters, do not be stupid about 
these most important concerns. Give 
your earnest attention to the welfare of 
the soul, and the glory of God. Do not 
forget what Jesus has done for the re- 
demption of the soul. Do not rest on any 
thing short of the blood of Christ, for sal- 
vation. You know that the scriptures 
say, there is no other name given where- 
by we can be saved. You know that in 
ourselves we are undone by sin. The 
holy word of God tells you where the 
remedy is—Repent, and believe on the 


Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be saved, 
J.C. 
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